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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Relative Susceptibility of 
Enriched and Nonenriched 
Flours to Insect Attack 


By R. T. COTTON and J. C. FRANKENFELD, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Dept. of Agr.; and E. G. BAYFIELD, 
Dept. of Milling Industry, Kansas Agr. Exp. Sta. 


bakers to the effect that stocks of enriched 

bakers flour: in storage are deteriorating 
because of insect attack much more rapidly than 
stocks of unenriched flour. Experimental work 
has been conducted at Manhattan, Kansas, as a 
co-operative project by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine and the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, to determine whether 
the addition to bakers flour of vitamins of the 
B group in the amounts specified by the enrich- 
ment program would increase the nutritive value 
of the flour for insects to an extent that would 
rencer the flour more liable to insect damage. 

A considerable amount of research work has 
been done on the basic vitamin requirements of 
the confused flour beetle, Tribolium confusum 
Duv., and other insect pests of stored products. 
An excellent summary has been given by Fraen- 
kel and Blewett (1943). According to these writ- 
ers, all insects require vitamins of the B group, 
and at least seven of this group are essential for 
the proper growth and development of the flour 
beetle. These are thiamine (B:), riboflavin (B:), 
nicotinic acid, pyridoxin, pantothenic acid, choline, 
and biotin and possibly also inositol and p-amino- 
benzoic acid. According to these authors, some 
stored-product insects have lower vitamin re- 
quirements than others, possibly owing to the 
presence in their bodies of intracellular micro- 
organisms, or symbionts, that provide accessory 
food substances. Fraenkel and Blewett state that 
the flour beetle does not possess these intracellu- 
lar symbionts. 

The larvae of the confused flour beetle thrive 
on patent flour, therefore it evidently contains 
all the substances vital to their development. 
It has been observed, however, that the flour beetle 
develops most rapidly on flour of high extrac- 
tion. It is known that patent flour contains only 
a small fraction of the vitamins originally pres- 
ent in the wheat berry, but that the higher the 
extraction the higher the content of B vitamins 
in the flour. Evidently the greater growth rate 
in flour of high extraction is due to the presence 
of some growth-promoting substance in greater 
abundance than is found in flour of low extrac- 
tion. According to Fraenkel and Blewett (1941), 
the riboflavin content of patent flour has the 
most marked effect of any of the B group of 
vitamins on the growth rate of the flour beetle. 

Table 1.—The riboflavin content of various fractions of 
the v 


R EPORTS recently have been received from 


heat kernel. 


Riboflavin (mg./gm.) estimated by— 


Davis An- Hodson Conner 
Cop- and Barton- drews and and 
ping, New- Wright, etal., Norris, Straub, 
Material 1943 land 1942 1942 1939 1941 
Flour of 73% 
extraction .. 0.85 0.83 0.75- 1.25 0.62 0.4 
Flour of 85% 
extraction .. 2.00 2.14 2.00- 2.10 
Flour of 100% 
extraction .. 2.30 2.78 2.65- 3.70 1.00 0.89-2.03 
Weatings 
(middlings) * 4.00 5.90 ac 3.80 1.3 oa 
a ee oe 4.80 .. 5.00- 8.00 2.80 | 3.17 
og an 7.80 -. 9.7 -12.85 és a 3.78-5.56 
and 12 
Bran and weatings comprise the balance of the wheat 
aft removal of 73% as white flour. 


The riboflavin content of various fractions of 
the wheat kernel has been determined by a num- 
ber of workers, and Copping (1943) published a 
summary (table 1) of estimates made by six 
groups of scientists. As shown in this table, the 
riboflavin content of flour increases with the de- 
gree of extraction, and wheat germ, bran, and 
shorts contain a higher percentage of this growth 
factor than does flour. 


Bakers flour frequently consists of an 85% patent flour. 
In this article the two terms are used interchangeably. 


It is generally considered that the rate of 
larval growth, as indicated by the duration of the 
period from hatching to pupation, constitutes the 
most significant criterion for comparing the ef- 
ficiency of different diets. In the author's experi- 
mental work with the confused flour beetle both 
the rate of larval growth and the rate of repro- 
duction were determined for ground wheat, bran, 
shorts, straight flour, clear flour, patent or bakers 
flour, and patent or bakers flour with vitamins 
of the B group added. 

Whole wheat (100%), milled by a commercial 
mill, was separated into the following constitu- 
ents: 

Bran and shorts, 28.2% 

Straight flour, 71.8% 

Clear flour, 15% 

Patent or bakers flour, 85% 

Samples of the 85% patent or bakers flour 
were enriched as follows: (1) Patent flour + thia- 
mine at rate of 2.25 mg. per lb; (2) patent flour 
+ niacin at rate of 18 mg. per lb; (3) patent 
flour + riboflavin at rate of 1.35 mg. per lb; and 
(4) patent flour + iron at rate of 14 mg. per lb 
+ all three vitamins at the above rates. 

The Federal Standards of Enrichment call for 
a minimum addition per pound of flour of 2 mg. 
of thiamine, 16 mg. of niacin, 1.2 mg. of ribo- 
flavin, and 13 mg. of iron. 

Five-gram samples of the various wheat frac- 
tions including the 85% patent (bakers) flour, 
enriched as indicated above, were prepared in 
triplicate and placed in cloth-covered glass vials 
25 by 125 mm. Ten newly hatched flour beetle 
larvae were placed in each vial and all lots were 
reared to pupation in an incubator held at a con- 
stant temperature of 80° F. and a relative humid- 
ity of 75 to 80%. A record was kept of the date 
of pupation of each larva in all the samples. A 
second series was then run as a check. The ef- 
ficiency of each of the various diets, as indicated 
by the length of time required by the larvae to 
complete their growth in the two series of tests, 
is shown by the data in table 2. Three groups 
of 10 larvae each were tested on each food. 


Table 2.—Length of life of flour beetle larvae as influ- 
enced by diet.* 

Average length of larval life 
(days) 

Food Series 1 Series 2 
i ee eae ee ee ee ee 32.5 30.9 
Whole wheat, crushed ........ 32.8 29.1 
(er rrr tie er ee ee 33.3 32.6 
CHOMP MBOUP ..ccccseccessccsces 36.5 31.2 
BIPMINt BOWE ooo cscs 6008s 37.6 34.1 
Patent flour, riboflavin ....... 38.4 35.9 
Patent flour, riboflavin, thia- 

mine, niacin and iron ..... 40.4 35.3 
PAtOnt MOU 2c ccsccccscsececes 40.8 36.0 
Patent flour, niacin .....00++. 41.1 36.2 
Patent flour, thiamine ........ 42.4 36.3 


*The data shown above are averages for three colonies 
for each type of flour. 

The results obtained in the two series, while 
differing slightly, are in reasonably close agree- 
ment. Since the development of the larvae 
reared on the patent flours was slower than that 
of larvae reared on the other fractions of the 
wheat kernel, these flours were the least efficient 
foods for them. Whether the patent flours were 
enriched or nonenriched made little difference 
in the length of larval life. 


The Effect of Diet on Reproduction 

The rate of reproduction of the flour beetle 
is another measure of the efficiency of the diet. 
To test the effect of the various foods on the 
productivity of the flour beetle, 200-gm. samples, 
in triplicate, of each of the materials used as 
larval foods were each placed in glass jars and 
artificially infested with 10 newly emerged female 
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and 10 male adults of the flour beetle. All cul- 
tures were held at a constant temperature of 80° 
F. and a relative humidity of 75 to 80%. The 
cultures were examined at regular intervals and 
each week all progeny that had attained the 
pupal stage were removed and their numbers were 
recorded. The experiment was continued for 16 
weeks. The number of progeny produced by each 
colony of flour beetle adults and the average 
number for each food are given in table 3. Bran 
was not included in this test, owing to the diffi- 
culty of separating the pupae from this type of 
food. 


Table 3.—Rate of reproduction of flour beetle adults (10 
males and 10 females per colony), as affected by diet. 
Average No. of pupae removed per colony from 
three colonies at end of week No.: 
Food 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Total 
a SO 81 394 346 318 203 151 117 54 22 7 1,693 
Whole wheat 
crushed .... 10 215 276 221 125 77 56 31 1517 1,043 


Clear flour .. 5 135 217 198 109 71 32 13 1 7 793 
Patent flour+ 

riboflavin ... 2 74 220 177 100 94 62 27 26 16 797 
Patent flour+ 

riboflavin, 


niacin, iron 

and thiamine 0 75 201 176 101 74 54 29 20 15 748 
Straight flour, 

15% clear, 

§5% patent... 0 33 152 188 76 67 49 28 18 16 577 


Patent flour+ 
niacin 0 13112 119 69 57 65 26 17 7 472 


Patent flour. . 0 24101 98 62 63 41 26 18 16 462 
Patent flour -+- 
thiamine ... 3 13 70 
From the data in table 3 it is evident that the 
enrichment of bakers flour by the addition of 
vitamins of the B group had a more marked effect 
on the rate of reproduction of the flour beetle 
than on the rate of larval growth, as shown in 
table 2. Although thiamine and niacin are essen- 
tial to the proper growth of the flour beetle 
larvae, the nonenriched bakers flour evidently 
contained enough of these two vitamins, because 
the addition of niacin had no significant effect on 
reproduction, and the addition of thiamine ap- 
peared to have a retarding effect. This retarding 
effect may have operated when all three vitamins 
were added to bakers flour, since the reproductive 
rate was slightly lower in the fully enriched flour 
than in flour with only riboflavin added. Apparent- 
ly riboflavin was a major factor in increasing re- 
production. By the addition of riboflavin to patent 
flour the rate of reproduction of the flour beetle on 
this diet was increased by 72.5% over that in 
nonenriched patent flour. In its effect on the 
reproductive capacity of the flour beetle the pat- 
ent flour enriched with riboflavin was equal in 
nutritive value to clear flour, but it was far less 
nutritious than crushed whole wheat or shorts. 


70 44 #34 #31 24 #14 14 316 


Relative Attractiveness of Enriched and Non- 
enriched Flours to the Flour Beetle 


Tests were conducted in the laboratory to 
determine whether the enriched flour was more 
attractive to the flour beetle than the nonenriched 
flour. Paired lots of enriched and nonenriched 
flours were exposed to infestation by this insect 
over a 3-week period, but from the numbers of 
flour beetles attracted to the different lots of 
flour there was no clear-cut evidence. that the 
flour beetle had any preference. In 50% of the 
paired lots the enriched flour attracted more 
beetles than did the nonenriched flour, whereas 
in the other 50% the nonenriched flour attracted 
the greater number. 

Conclusions 

Flour beetles probably are not attracted to en- 
riched bakers flour more than to nonenriched 
flour. The larvae do not grow at a significantly 
faster rate in enriched flour than in nonenriched 


(Continued on page 23a.) 
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Life Insurance for Leather Belts 


By Lloyd M. Steirly 


Power Transmission Engineer, §. R. Sikes Co. 


NE cannot help but think of 
QO the many conveniences and 

tools that we have to work 
with in reference to the available 
stocks of leather belting and the 
knowledge and research that go in- 
to building the leather belt of today. 
Our present day problems must be a 
bed of roses in comparison with those 
of earlier days as described in an ar- 
ticle in the November issue of Milling 
Production. The article related the 
authentic incident in the boyhood life 
of the famous Civil War general, 
John A, Logan, who lived in southern 
Illinois. When John was sent with 
bags of corn for grinding to a grist 
mill some distance away, he was 
often obliged to stop all night at the 
mill. One incident connected with his 
experience in carrying corn to the 
mill illustrates the hard and awkward 
way men lived and labored in those 
days. The description of the incident 
follows: 

“John, with one of the slave boys 
which the doctor—his father—then 
owned, and afterwards gave his free- 
dom, went on a journey to the mill. 
They arrived at the mill in a terrible 
storm, and were obliged to spend the 
night in an open shed. The mill was 
run by horse-power, with the animal 
traveling in a circle at the end of a 
pole. The belting became soaked, and 
fell down in the night, where the dogs 
found it and ate it. 

“So John and the slave boy had to 
stay for three or four days at the 
mill while the miller killed an ox, 
tanned the hide, and made a new 
belt.” 

When installing a new leather belt, 
do not neglect it because it is new, 
as it needs more attention during its 
break-in period than at any other 
time. The life of belting depends on 
its having proper tension and not be- 
ing left too loose so that it slips and 
burns. It is always advisable to use 
new leather belting on corrugated 
roll drives and any old belting that 
has been reconditioned can be used 
on the smooth rolls. 

Whenever possible on the installa- 
tion of a new belt, it pays to run 
them in under a light load to limber 
them up and to work in the surface 
the same as one would do in breaking 
in a new automobile or other ma- 
chinery. This gradual break-in pro- 
cedure is especially important where 
pulleys are of small diameters. 

The grain or hair surface and not 
the flesh side of a single ply leather 
belt should contact the pulley sur- 
face. It was a common practice years 
ago, and still persists in remote 
cases, to run the flesh side next to 
the pulley. 


Belting a Roller Mill 


When a new roll drive belt is in- 
stalled on an “A” type roller mill, 
it is always best to install a set of 
new differential belts at the same 
time. By so doing, the stretch of the 
belts is equalized and alignment of 
the tunnel shaft is more easily main- 
tained in relation to the roll shafts. 
Incidentally, the tunnel shaft align- 
ment should be watched very close- 
ly at each belt adjustment as illus- 
trated in the accompanying diagram. 

There are two points to remember 
before belting a roller mill. Be sure 
that the rolls are in tram and that 


all the bearings fit accurately. A 
poor fit on a bearing will be the cause 
of throwing rolls out of tram when 
tension is applied on the belt. Be 
sure to check pulleys. The bore 
should have a fairly accurate sliding 
fit on the journal of the roll or shaft 
and the outside diameter should run 
true with the bore and the pulley 
crowns should be centered correctly. 


Amount of Pulley Crowns 
The first signs of insufficient pulley 
crown are usually noticed when the 
belt weaves back and forth on the 
pulley face. In figuring the correct 
amount of crown for a pulley, one 
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Radial crown 
Beveled crown 
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bee 12" > 


Pulley crown should not exceed one 
eighth inch for each 12 inches of pul- 
ley width. Two types of crown are 
shown above, exaggerated for pur- 
poses of illustration. 
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eighth inch for each foot of the width 
of the pulley’s face has been the ac- 
cepted figure for crowning pulley 
faces. Most generally a straight crown 
is used because it is easier to ma- 
chine, but if used to excess of this 
scale, possible injury to the belt may 
result. Wherever possible, it is ad- 
visable to use radial crown. Illus- 
trated are two sectional views of 
pulley faces showing the straight 
bevel crown and the radial crown 
types. 
Pulley Alignment 

Alignment is the most important 
single factor in transmission of pow- 
er through belting and should be 
checked at regular intervals. Per- 
haps this is the most neglected de- 
tail and the cause of a large per- 
centage of all belting failures and 
break downs. 

Leather belting is very elastic and 
flexible and will adjust itself to a 
gradual change of disalignment 
through its years of service, and when 
it is finally time to replace this belt 
with a new leather belt, a check of 
realignment should be made before 
installing the new belt so as to avoid 
taking a chance of severe injury to 
the new belt. By following this plan, 
much expense and loss of time will 
be saved. 

If a belt runs to one side of a pul- 
ley, a good scale to use to determine 
whether the fault is in the belt or 
how it was installed, is to turn the 
belt inside out, running the top side 
of the belt next to the pulley. If 
after doing this it continues to run 
to the same side of the pulley, the 
difficulty lies in the misalignment of 
the shaft or the pulleys. If it runs to 
the opposite side of the pulley, the 
fault is in a defective belt. 

Pulleys and shafts that are not in 
proper alignment are_ generally 
caused by ceilings that have sagged, 
floors that have heaved, worn bear- 
ings, loose hanger bolts or pulleys, 
all of which cause unnecessary in- 


creased belting expense and loss of 
production. 

It is a common practice in many 
plants where belts are heavily over- 
loaded to rub the surface of the belts 
with ordinary brown soap or to throw 
quantities of powdered resin on them. 
True, this treatment will make the 
belt grip the pulleys, but the only 
time there is an excuse for using 
this type of dressing is when an 
emergency shut-down will cost more 
than the possible damage or com- 
plete destruction of the belt. The 
user should compare the cost of a 
new belt with the cost of a shut- 
down and with these facts in mind 
determine whether it is better to use 
the sticky dressings, pull the load and 
run the chance of ruining the belt, 
or to shut down and clean off the 
belt with a recommended leather 
lubricating dressing. 

If a sticky belt dressing has been 
used, the belt should be cleaned as 
soon as possible and a liquid leather 
dressing applied. If the belt is reg- 
ularly dressed and is of sufficient 
size to do the work required of it, 
the time should never come when it 
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Trailing lap point 








Shown above is the proper method 
of installation for an endless belt. 
Be sure that the lap point trails, 
preventing the joint from opening up. 





should be necessary to use ingredi- 
ents such as brown soap, resin, petro- 


leum pitch, asphalt, etc. These 
resinous substances penetrate the 
leather fibers, and, being dry and 
without lubricating value themselves, 
simply cause the fibers to tear them- 
selves to pieces, thus weakening the 
belt and causing its ultimate ruin 

Efficient belt performance is im- 
possible when excessive amounts of 
liquid or bar stick dressings are used, 
Excessive dressing, in every case, 
causes both the belt and pulleys to 
collect large quantities of dust which 
cakes and piles up on their surfaces, 
resulting in improper belt contact 
with pulleys, loss of valuable power, 
and general operating deficiencies, 
The intervals between dressings vary 
according to local conditions from a 
very few days to once in several 
months. A new belt should be 
dressed frequently until a prime pull- 
ing surface has been produced. A 
properly dressed belt feels mellow 
but not greasy to the touch. 


Dressings and Dirty Belts 


A dry surface on a leather belt will 
result in a hard glazing of its pulley 
surface and will greatly decrease its 
co-efficient of friction. This will cause 
an increase of slippage and create the 
hazard of burning from extreme fric- 
tional heat. The fibers in the leather 
will lose most of their strength and 
will cause drying out of the natural 
greases. Cracks will form across the 
outer surface of the belting, which 
will greatly reduce its strength and 
a break may follow. If this condi- 
tion is not remedied, belt life will be 
considerably shorter. 

Liquid or bar stick dressings such 
as used for leather belting should be 
carefully selected. Types produced 
or recommended by leather belt 
manufacturers can be best relied up- 
on. Before applying, warm the liquid 
type of dressing to about 160° F. for 
best results. If properly applied to 
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In installing new belting on roll drives, the alignment of the tunne! 
shaft with the roll shaft should be checked carefully to make sure that 
the distance between shaft centers at A equals the distance at B on the 


opposite end of the drive. 
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poth top and bottom faces of a 
double-ply or three-ply belt, the 
fibers Will quickly absorb the oil 
through the pores, affording them a 
much needed lubricant. Dressing 
poth sides of the belt is necessary 
because Oils cannot penetrate glue 
layers between plies. By using 
liquid dressing sparingly, none will 
be permitted to stand on the belt 
surface and cause the belt to become 
soggy and lose its lateral stiffness. 
This is a most critical point and if 
not followed and watched carefully 
it would be better to not use any 
dressing—but of course the belt’s life 
would be greatly shortened. 

It is as important for leather belt- 
ing to be dressed periodically as it 
is to lubricate any of the _ bear- 
ings or machinery in your plant to 
insure maximum. life. 

Belt dressings, however, will not 
carry the load alone and should not 
be used as a substitute for belt take- 
ups. If the above recommendations 
for application are followed, exces- 
sive amounts of dust will not settle 
and cake on the belts and pulleys. 


Cleaning a Leather Belt 

Cleaning of leather belts inside a 
flour mill or feed mill is an extreme- 
ly serious fire hazard and should be 
done in the open or where ventilation 
is adequate. Many times where only 
a small amount of machine oil is 
present on a belt and where carbon 
tetrachloride is available, the oil may 
be wiped off with a cloth or a stiff 
jute brush, always bearing in mind 
to brush with the lap joints so as not 
to tear them up but rather keep 
them down. 

When a belt is heavily soaked with 
machine oil, remove the belt from the 
drive, taking it outside of the mill, 
and soak it, overnight preferably, in 
a degreasing solution made up of 
one part carbon tetrachloride to three 
parts of unleaded gasoline. If carbon 
tetrachloride is not available, the 
belts can be soaked in any of the 
cleaning solutions used by dry clean- 
ing establishments. 

When removing the belt from the 
cleaning solution, most of the ma- 
chine oil that has soaked into the 
fibers of the leather will be on the 
surfaces of the belt. Lay the belt 
out on a work bench or flat table and 
scrape off the surface greases with a 
blunt, squared-edge piece of steel or 
putty knife. Then allow the naphtha 
or cleaning solution to evaporate 
thoroughly and when the belt is com- 
pletely dry, dress both sides of the 
belt with a dressing approved by a 
leather belt manufacturer. This will 
replenish the belt with the natural 
animal oils which were lost during 
the cleaning. 


Care of Idle Belts 

Vhen any belt-driven machine or 
engine using a belt drive to a line 
shaft is retired or shut down for a 
considerable time, the leather belts 
should be removed, cleaned, dressed, 
rolled and stored. A leather belt left 
under tension, particularly in a dry 
atmosphere, will soon deteriorate and 
will not give good service later. When 
a leather belt is in constant serv- 
ice, its fibers remain flexible and the 
belt's oils are kept distributed 
throughout by the constant stretch- 
ing and bending action as it passes 
over the pulleys. If left stationary, 
however, the fibers near the outside 
dry out and checking will fol- 

Leather belts should be slacked off, 
as a general rule, if the plant is shut 
down for a period longer than 24- 
48 hours. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET. — The above pictures 
were taken by this journal’s cameraman at the annual 
business meeting of District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, held in Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 20. The men in 
the upper left picture are Ralph W. Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Charles 
R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., retir- 


ing chairman of the district. 


Minneapolis. 


Shown in the upper right 
picture are Otto F. Wilke, King Midas Flour Mills, Hast- 
ings, Minn., V. H. Reid, Hart-Carter Company, Minneap- 
olis, and P. E. Putnam, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Two visitors from District 2 are shown in 
the left. They are Charles P. May (left) and B. L. John- 





Minneapolis. 


Conn. 
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son (right), superintendent and executive vice president, 
respectively, of the Crete (Neb.) Mills. 
shown in the right center picture are, from left to right: 
J. O. Schneider, Cannon Valley Milling Co., Cannon Falls, 
Minn., Olaf Myckleby, Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., and A. N. Henjum, King Midas Flour Mills, 
The man with the big pipe, shown in the 
lower left picture, is Charles Lang, engineer for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
H. Trapp (center) also of the Russell-Miller company, 
and R. B. Dodds (right), manager of the Entoleter di- 
vision, Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., New Haven, 
The lower right picture shows C. H. Morrison 
and E. P. Farrell, both employees of General Mills, Inc. 


The three men 


His audience is H. 





POLICY OF FEDERAL INSPECTORS 





By Walter H. Heath 


Chief, Buffalo Station, U. 
Administration 


and Drug 


NSPECTORS of the Food and Drug 

Administration engage daily in 
making sanitary inspections of food 
manufacturing plants. We have vis- 
ited many baking plants and you 
may expect further visits from time 
to time. Our inspectors will survey 
your plant, your storage warehouse, 
your equipment, your raw materials, 
your methods, and when they have 
finished they will in the spirit of co- 
operation point out to you the con- 
ditions which are believed to be pos- 
sible contributors of filth to your 
finished products, if any exist. 

Such advice will be freely given. 
It will not be intended to be all- 


S. Food 


inclusive, and you should not as- 
sume that correction of the condi- 
tions mentioned will be all that is 
needed, for it is your job, your re- 
sponsibility to place and to keep your 
plants in proper sanitary condition. 
You are not to believe either that 
because advice is given you will have 
ample time to make corrections and 
that no further action will be taken 
meantime. Whether action is taken 
or not, will depend-.on the circum- 
stances and conditions found, not on 
profession. of good intention. 

The law authorizes seizure for con- 
fiscation of products violative of its 
terms. It provides for criminal 


prosecution of violators. It provides 
for the institution of injunctions to 
restrain violations. This administra- 
tion considers that there can be no 
adequate excuse for poor housekeep- 
ing in food manufacturing plants. It 
feels its responsibility to protect the 
consuming public from dangerous 
and disgusting filthy foods. It is 
daily applying the three punitive pro- 
visions of the law named. Vast quan- 
tities of filthy foods are being re- 
moved from the market by seizure. 
Violations are being prosecuted 
with serious penalties. Injunctions 
are being obtained to prevent subse- 
quent violations. This administra- 
tion intends to continue to apply the 
provisions of the law to these forms 
of violations. 
¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note.—These remarks by 
Mr. Heath were made at the recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association. 
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A Miller Reports on 








Editor’s Note.—The following arti- 
cle by “North Mill” is reprinted from 
a recent issue of Milling, a British 
industry journal published in Liver- 
pool. British mills were required, at 
the outset of the war, to increase 
flour extraction to 85%, to incorpor- 
ate other cereals with wheat in the 
mill-mix, and to grind a _ larger 
amount of home-grown wheat. These 
requirements introduced many prob- 
lems. “North Mill” tells how many 
of the problems were tackled. 


¥ ¥ 


r j ‘\ HERE is at all times one main 
technical problem which all 
millers have to face, and that 

is the production of flour of a satis- 
factory quality at an economic price. 
This question of producing flour of 
a good quality is just as important 
today, and on examination most prob- 
lems in the mill have an important 
relation to the necessity of maintain- 
ing a good quality flour at all times. 
The baker wants a flour that is re- 
liable, and regularity should be the 
goal of all millers. Most of the sub- 
jects discussed in the following para- 
graphs have a distinct bearing on the 
maintenance of a regular flour. 


Sprouted English Wheat 

Probably the most awkward prob- 
lem facing large numbers of millers 
in England today concerns the condi- 
tion of much of the home-grown 
wheat. Among the many difficulties 
which naturally follow wretched 
weather during harvest, that of deal- 
ing with sprouted wheat is the one 
which has caused most anxiety to 
millers. Many people who handle 
wheat have become “maltose-minded” 
for the first time in their careers, as 
a result of the large amount of seri- 
ously sprouted wheat on the market. 
Of course, millers in general were 
well acquainted previously with the 
significance of the percentage of mal- 
tose in flour, but it is certain that they 
have never before been called upon 
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to deal with the problem of sprouted 
wheat on anything like the present 
scale, because a minimum percentage 
of home-grown wheat has to be used 
today, whereas under prewar condi- 
tions much of the sprouted wheat 
would automatically have been used 
for feeding to stock. 

The use of sprouted wheat in the 
grist is unavoidable under the exist- 
ing regulations in many counties, 
and thus there is a very real diffi- 
culty in keeping the maltose figure of 
the flour below the danger line. 

Unfortunately, it is not always the 
poorest looking samples. of wheat 
which have the highest maltose figure. 
Sometimes wheat which looks fairly 
innocent on a casual inspection is 
found to have a dangerously high mal- 
tose figure, and close examination 
with the aid of a magnifying glass 
may reveal the early signs of sprout- 
ing in nearly all the grain. 

The means by which the undesir- 
able characteristics of a high maltose 
figure can be minimized in the baking 
process have frequently been ex- 
plained to millers by the cereal chem- 
ists and need not be discussed in 
this article, but there are other prac- 
tical difficulties which arise in the 
mill when handling large quantities 
of sprouted wheat. 

First of all, when the wheat is de- 
livered to the mill, a decision has to 
be taken promptly as to whether to 
grade it as millable, potentially mill- 
able, or nonmillable, according to the 
degree of sprouting. 

This is not easy when the majority 
of the wheat received may contain 
between 10% and 25% of sprouts. 
The only quick test which can be 
suggested is to take a representative 
sample, mix it up well, spread it out, 
and count out 100 grains, sorting 
them into piles of sound wheat and 
sprouted wheat, a rough percentage 
estimation of the damaged wheat 
present thus being obtained. Unfor- 
tunately, it does not follow that the 
maltose figure will be in accordance 





OFFICERS OF MILLERS GROUP.—Members of District 4, Association 
of Operative Mills, elected the men shown above as officers of the group 
to serve during the year at the annual business meeting held Jan. 20 in 


Minneapolis. 


The men are, left to right, C. O. Spencer, General Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis, chairman; LeRoy B. Frentz, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., vice chairman, and William Howie, J. K. Howie & Co., Min- 


neapolis, secretary and treasurer. 


with the percentage of sprouted 
wheat, but it is some sort of a guide, 
and wheat containing less than 15% 
of sprouts can usually be passed for 
milling without further testing. All 
samples containing over 15% of 
sprouts should be treated as suspect, 
and should be sent away for analysis, 
being meanwhile accepted as poten- 
tially millable wheat. Most of these 
latter wheats will have a high mal- 
tose figure. Ideally, every sample of 
wheat which is at all sprouted should 
be tested for maltose in a season like 
the present one, but this, of course, is 
not possible, unless each lot of wheat 
is to be sampled on the farm and 
tested for maltose before sale. As 
things are at present, the miller has 
an almost impossible task in keeping 
the separate identity of suspect par- 
cels when they are delivered in be- 
fore analysis for maltose content. 

The maltose figure of the resultant 
flour can, of course, be affected by 
the type of milling processes to which 
the wheat is subjected. Unfortunate- 
ly, the use of fluted rolls, which are 
necessary on the coarse reduction 
stocks, in order to reduce the scutel- 
lum sufficiently to maintain the B; 
content of the flour, will tend to in- 
crease the maltose figure of the flour 
at the same time. What is wanted 
is some means for separating the 
scutellum from the endosperm and 
the bran and grinding it down alone. 
Whether this happy state of affairs 
will become a practical operation in 
the future remains to be seen. It 
would enable the miller to make a 
really white flour with a high natural 
B: content. 


Flour Extraction 

A problem which has loomed large 
in the minds of the majority of mill 
managers is that of obtaining the 
minimum statutory flour extraction. 
In producing white flour, even when 
a minimum extraction of 75% had to 
be obtained, the miller could afford 
to play safe by milling to a length 
comfortably above the regulation fig- 
ure, because the difference in the 
quality of the flour judged on the 
basis of the degree of contamination 
by bran powder when making an ex- 
traction of 754%2% was hardly dis- 
cernible from that when milling to 
a length of 75% exactly. When 
milling -to an 85% extraction, the 
question is not quite so simple. On 
the one hand, the miller must obtain 
each week the extraction laid down 
by the authorities, but at the same 
time he cannot afford to exceed the 
minimum to any considerable extent 
if the quality of the flour is to be in 
the top class. At the higher extrac- 
tion level, any additional yield of 
flour is largely composed of bran 
powder, and thus the effect on flour 
quality is much more noticeable than 
is the case for a similar additional 
yield of flour when milling to a length 
of 75%, as in the latter case the 
wheat feed contains a fairly large 
amount of endosperm in any case, 
and it is mainly this endosperm which 
will make up any small additional 
yield of flour. The problem of mill- 
ing as close to the minimum extrac- 
tion as possible is best solved by en- 
deavoring to keep the milling condi- 
tions as regular as one can. 
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And Their Solution 





In order to keep the extraction 
regular day by day, it is, first of all, 
essential to keep accurate produc- 
tion records and to check up on these 
most carefully. The wheat weigher 
ahead of the first break rolls should 
be examined regularly to insure that 
it is weighing correctly. Although 
the official method of calculating the 
length is on the total products basis, 
the extraction based on the first 
break wheat weigher is a convenient 
figure for checking up from shift ito 
shift. The flour and wheat feed pax 
ing off weighers should also je 
checked daily to see that all weigh- 
ing is accurate. 

The importance of careful timing 
and booking up at the end of each 
shift should be explained to the paci- 
ers, so that the correct amount o0{ 
flour and offal is recorded to each 
shift. Any attempt on the part of 
one shift to gain an advantage over 
the others by booking more flour and 
less offal than is their true produc- 
tion should be severely dealt with. 

To aid the manager to know each 
day how the total flour extraction 
from the beginning of the week 
stands to date, it is very helpful 
keep a progressive extraction sheet, 
on which the total net flour, wheat 
feed and screenings made on each 
shift are added to the totals for the 
previous shifts, so as to enable the 
total products extraction since the 
week-end and up to date to be cal- 
culated. If the manager waits to 
the end of the week before making 
any exact calculation of the yield cn 
a total products basis, he may easily 
find that he is some way out from 
the statutory figure, and it is then 
too late to do anything about it for 
that week, whereas when a progres- 
sive extraction is recorded any ten- 
dency to be too low or too high can 
be countered with a minimum of de- 
lay. 

Another point to remember when 
attempting to establish true extrac- 
tion figures as the prerequisite of 
regular milling conditions, is that it 
is necessary to devise a scheme for 
the regular admixture of screenings 
into wheat feed. For example, a 
mill may receive a large quantity of 
imported wheat during one week and 
then two or three weeks may pass 
before any more arrives, with the 
result that a considerable quantity of 
intake screenings are booked to one 
week and none for the following 
weeks. If the intake screenings from 
the silo are all ground, and mixed 
into wheat feed during one week, the 
effect will be to reduce the extraction 
for that period, while in the follow- 
ing weeks the benefit of the fact 
that no intake screenings have been 
mixed in will be reflected in the re- 
sults. Such irregularities must be 
ironed out as far as possible by mix- 
ing in all screenings at a steady rate 
making only slight adjustments when 
the need arises. This particular point 
can have a fairly substantial effect 
on the calculation of flour extraction, 
as the intake screenings may amount 
to from 0.25% to 0.5% of the weight 
of the wheat ground over a period, 
depending on the amount of screen- 
ings carried out before the wheat is 
stored. 

Having established a reliable book- 
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ing system and seen to the systema- 
tic disposal of all the screenings, the 
miller is in a much better position 
to control the extraction of flour ob- 
tained from day to day. The main 
factor with which he has to contend 
is, of course, the weather. 

A sudden change in temperature 
affects the extraction to a marked 
extent. In the writer’s experience, 
q 10° F. rise in temperature will re- 
duce the extraction by approximately 
1% if the moisture of the wheat and 
the rate of feed to the mill remain 
unaltered. 

Of course, this is not a hard and 
fast relationship, as the humidity will 
also have to be taken into account, 
though this does not seem to have 
such a great bearing as temperature 
does on flour extraction, and the va- 
riation in humidity inside the mill is 
not so very great as arule. The only 
satisfactory answer to weather varia- 
tions is in the provision of air condi- 
tioning, and that does not seem to 
be a paying proposition yet, although 
it will surely have to become general 
practice in the future. In the mean- 
time, what can the miller do about 
the weather changes he experiences? 
The gradual drop in temperature 
from summer to winter can be met 
by slight progressive increases in 
the moisture content of the condi- 
tioned wheat, but this is a long term 
policy and cannot be used to cope 
with the sudden and violent changes 
which sometimes occur’ overnight. 
The most satisfactory way to deal 
with these changes is to alter the 
rate of feed going to the first break 
rolls, as this alteration can be made 
at a moment's notice and will cor- 
rect the extraction within limits, 
without any serious alteration to the 
quality of the flour. 

\eccurate control of the percentage 
of moisture in wheat is a most im- 
portant part of the milling process 
and it is not easy to achieve. Un- 
fortunately, the methods at present 
ivailable for the addition of moisture 
to wheat in commercial practice are 
not as reliable as they ought to be 
when the importance of accurate con- 
ditioning is fully appreciated. It is 
not too much to say that the miller 
who can calculate the precise mois- 
ture content of each grade of wheat 
when it finally reaches the first break 
rolls, and who can maintain similar 
conditions as long as he _ requires 
them, has a technical advantage of 
the greatest value. : 

In devising a scheme for such care- 
ful control, the important factor is 
to bring all the wheat of the same 
group to a common moisture level at 
an early stage of the tempering proc- 
ess, so that in the later stages the 
washer feed will not vary on any 
particular group, and thus a stand- 
ard washer immersion and condition- 
er setting can be employed for all 
wheat in the same group, thus mak- 
ing control easier from day to day. 
To do this, it is necessary to decide 
on a standard washer inlet moisture. 
All the dry wheats will have to re- 
ceive individual damping according 
to their moisture content on arrival 
at the mill, designed to raise them 
precisely to the standard figure. Sim- 
ilarly, damp English wheat will be 
dried down to a common level of 
moisture before washing. 

A practical difficulty which the 
writer has experienced in recent 
months has been to reduce the mois- 
ture of the wheat on to the mill suffi- 
ciently for the requirements of the 
present time. It is well known that 
before the war many firms milled 
Manitoba wheat at 18% of moisture 
and English at 15 to 16%. Today, 
In order to obtain a thorough clean 
up of the bran and thus reach the 
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regulation extraction of flour, and 
also in order to reduce the scutellum 
sufficiently to keep the B: content of 
the flour high enough to satisfy the 
nutritional standards desired by the 
Ministry of Food, the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat going to the mill 
has been reduced very considerably 
compared with prewar practice, so 
that at the present time Manitoba 
wheat is being milled with 15% to 
16% of moisture and English wheat 
at 14% or less. 

It is difficult to find a means of 
washing wheat satisfactorily without 
permitting it to pick up a high per- 
centage of moisture in the process, 


which would involve heavy drying 
to reduce the moisture content of the 
wheat after washing to present day 
levels for milling. It is, of course, 
advisable to wash all wheat, but the 
moisture pick up which results from 
the full immersion on washers of 
the Mumford type with separate 
whizzer may be as high as 4%. Even 
on the combined Mumford machine, 
the full immersion results in a 3% 
pick up as a rule. Obviously, in the 
case of English wheat a thorough 
immersion cannot be given to par- 
cels with a high natural moisture 
content, if the wheat is to be milled 
with not more than 14% of mois- 
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ture, unless the capacity of the condi- 
tions is greatly in excess of normal 
requirements and the consumption 
of fuel is to be high. 

The main value in washing wheat 
lies in the wet whizzing or scouring 
which the grain receives. Providing 
the whizzing is thorough, little water 
need be used to clean the grain ade- 
quately. On the Mumford combined 
type of washer and whizzer, the 
wheat can be spouted into the ex- 
treme end of the stoning worm and 
so almost direct to the whizzer. On 
those washers which incorporate a 
rinsing worm, the difficulty can be 


(Continued on page 25a.) 








PROVING GROUND’... 











Yes, sir, that’s the figure one of our ‘‘lightning 
came up with the other day. 
six years that V-90 has been on the market well 
over 200 billion V-90 biscuits have been baked... 


calculators” 


and that’s a lot of biscuits! 


Millions of dining tables all over America have 
been the “proving ground” for literally billions of 
V-90 biscuits. All of which simply adds up to one 
thing. Even under the most widely varying condi- 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS oe 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


New York, N. Y. * Kansas City, Mo. « St. Louis, Mo. * Nashville, Tenn. * Greensboro, N. C. 
... Plants: Nashville, Tenn. + Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. * Chicago Heights, Ill. 


In the 


quality... 


color, and texture... 
V-90 has again and again proved itself. 


tions, slow-acting V-90 has repeatedly demon- 
strated its superior baking action. 


In volume, 
in just plain good eating 


The success with which V-90 has passed every 


conceivable test is further confirmed by the steadily 
increasing demand for V-90 self-rising flour. . . 
all of which can be attributed to Victor's 42 years 
of know-how in the manufacturing of phosphates. 


ting phosphate ? ng flour sq/ 
ow-0% tha ~ Speeds up selt-risi8S ——— ne 
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- Protection of Stored G 


By Dr. R. T. Cotton 


Editor’s Note.——The accompanying 
article originally appeared in The 
Journal of Economic Entomology. 
The author is a leading authority in 
his field and is senior entomologist, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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of grain and dried processed 

foods from insect attack is of 
vital importance to the welfare of 
this nation and indeed the entire 
world. With greatly increased pro- 
duction of wheat, corn and oats, in 
addition to large yields of rice, bar- 
ley, rye and other grain crops, the 


Poor erain an of our vast stores 





value of our raw grain foods can be 
figured in billions of dollars. The 
processing of portions of this vast 
store of raw grains for human con- 
sumption adds still more to its value. 

Investigations during the past few 
years by state and federal workers 
have greatly increased our knowledge 
of the insect problems connected with 








These two powerful Dow fumigants provide the answer 
to practically every food fumigating requirement. 


Dow Methyl Bromide is noted for its remarkable power 


of penetration—greater than any comparable product. 
It is effective for almost every type of food fumiga- 


OTHER DOW FUMIGANTS INCLUDE: 


Carbon Tetrachloride, Ethylene Dichloride, 
Propylene Dichloride, and Carbon Bisulphide. 
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the safe storage of these food sup- 
plies, and the development by them 
of improved methods of storing anq 
handling large surpluses of grain 
should insure against serious loss 
from insect damage. 

The fundamentals of safe storage 
for grain are now well established. 
If grain can be kept dry, cool, and 
clean, it can be stored for years with- 
out appreciable deterioration or loss 
from insect attack. The most serious 
insect pests of stored grain are the 
rice weevil, Sitophilus oryza (L.), the 
granary weevil, S. granarius (L.), and 
the lesser grain borer, Rhyzopertha 
dominica (F.), and a group of mis- 
cellaneous beetles referred to as bran 
beetles. A few moths, notably the 
Indian-meal moth, Plodia interpunc. 
tella (Hbn.), and the Angoumois 
grain moth, Sitotroga  cerealella 
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Fig. 1.—I.—Temperatures observed in the 
center, at various heights, in a _ 2,000-bu 
steel bin of corn at Ogden, Lowa, during 


1941. IIl.—Mean temperature of central col- 
umn of grain in 2,740-bu steel bins at 
camestown, N. D., 1941-42. II1.—Mean grain 
temperature in unpainted steel bins, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, 1942. IV.—Mean grain tem- 
peratures in white-painted and unpainted 
1,030-bu steel bins, Hutchinson, Kansas, 1912, 


(Oliv.), are destructive in certain 
sections of the country and under 
certain conditions, but they are rare- 
ly as important as the coleopterous 
enemies of stored grain. The weevils 
attack and destroy sound, unbroken 
kernels, so their powers of destruc- 
tion are considerable. The bran 
beetles, on the other hand, feed large- 
ly on grain dust and broken kernels. 
Their presence in large numbers in- 
duces heating and later spoilage of 
the grain due to the condensation of 
water vapor on the cool surface grain. 

All these insects have certain tem- 
perature, moisture, and food require- 
ments. In the absence of the proper 
combination of these requirements 
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they cease to be a menace. 

Bran beetles do not lay eggs at 65 
F. or below. Grain weevils may lay 
a few eggs at this temperature, but 
in general little insect activity occurs 
until the grain temperature exceeds 
70°. If grain has a moisture content 
below 9%, weevils do not breed in it, 
and little breeding is likely to occur 
in grain with a moisture content be- 
low 11% unless the temperature of 
the grain is abnormally high (90° F. 
or above). Bran beetles will breed 
in grain of almost any moisture con- 
tent if the temperature is above 90°, 
and at temperatures as low as 70 
if plenty of grain dust or broken ker- 
nels are present. 

The problem of conserving stored 


tion— warehouse, box car, tarpaulin, chamber. 

Methyl Bromide works quickly, diffuses rapidly, and 
vents in a few hours, yet it accomplishes a complete kill 
of insects in all stages of development. 





Dow Chloropicrin is especially well adapted for use in 
buildings not sufficiently well constructed to confine 
other gases. It is also widely used for rodent control, since 
very small quantities properly placed, will dispose of 
them in a hurry. Where “spot” fumigations are desired 
because of localized infestation, Dow Chloropicrin is 
thoroughly reliable. 








CHEMICALS INDISPENSAI 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTOR 





Additional information on these two powerful answers to 
fumigation problems is available on request, or Dow can 
put you in touch with a competent industrial fumigator 


specializing in the food field, 
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New ideas, new materials, new methods. The U. S. A. moves ever 
forward because American business and American consumers are 
always on the alert for “something new.” Whether it’s new cars, 


new homes, new products, or new bags. 


That’s why, during our 60 business years, Percy Kent has made it 
a basic policy to look ahead in your interest ... to keep you supplied 
with “always something new” in bags for packaging your flours 


and feed products. 


Among the many Percy Kent innovations resulting from this policy 
are sales-building bag designs—improved printing methods includ- 
ing perfected wash-out inks—and outstanding new bag materials, 


such as Ken-Stripes, Ken-Prints, and Tint-Sax. 


SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 


ACY KENT BAG COMPANY, IM. 


lways something new 


KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 
WICHITA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 











Your bakery customers are particu- 
larly conscious of the malting prop- 


erties of their flour this year. 


Check your flour carefully, reinforce 
it with our full strength Malted Wheat 
Flour, and keep the performance of 


your product uniform. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 














CENTRAL BAG & BureaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 


wheat from insect damage differs 
somewhat from that of corn. Wheat 
is not stored in slatted cribs until the 
moisture content is reduced, but is 
placed immediately in tight storage. 
Field infestation is infrequent, except 
in regions where the Angoumois 
grain moth is abundant. Grain mois- 
tures at harvest time vary with the 
region in which wheat is grown but 
are usually favorable for storage. 
When grain moistures are above 12% 
they can be reduced by drying. In 
some sections, notably the spring 
wheat region, there is little hazard 
from insect attack in small bins of 
grain, owing to the cool climate, 
which prevents grain temperatures 
from ever reaching a level favorable 
for insect development. Figure 1-II 
shows optional average temperature 
of the grain in the center column of 
2,740-bu steel bins at Jamestown, 
N. D., from November, 1941, to Sep- 
tember, 1942. It may be noted that 
the temperature of the surface grain 
rose above 70° F.. only during August 
and that the temperature of the 
grain at other depths remained be- 
low 70° throughout the year. 

In larger storehouses, such as have 
been used in Canada in recent years 
for emergency storage, the value of 
the cooling effect of Winter is in part 
lost, owing to the insulating proper- 
ties of bulk grain, and fumigation 
must be resorted to when infestations 
are present. 

In the southern portion of the 
wheat growing region of the United 
States the insect problems of wheat 
storage are more acute. Wheat can 
be stored successfully, however, in 
southern Kansas, the panhandle re- 
gions of Oklahoma and Texas, and 
regions with similar climates. Grain 
temperatures in steel bins can be 
maintained at relatively safe levels 
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throughout the year. As shown by 
temperature curves of figure 1-ITI, 
mean grain temperatures in 1,000-, 
2,740- and 5,000-bu bins exceed 70 
F. only for a short period each sum- 
mer. It has been found that if the 
outsides of these bins are painted 
white, the grain temperature remains 
considerably cooler and the period 
during which insects can damage the 
wheat is much reduced, as shown in 
figure 1-IV. 

Insects flying into the bins durin 
July, August and September augment! 
the insect population and start dan 
gerous infestations when grain tem 
peratures are favorable for reproduc 
tion. By fumigating infested whea 
late in August it can be placed i: 
condition so that it can cool nor 
mally in the fall and winter and re 
main in good condition until lat 
summer of the following year. I 
the fumigation is not 100% effective 
but is reasonably good, the natura! 
cooling of the grain will cause th 
death of a majority of the survivors 

The discovery that fumigants ar 
retained by wheat in steel bins fo) 
periods as long as two or thre 
months after treatment suggests th 
latter part of August as a favorabl 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 | 

Dealers In Used Bags | 

... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes | 











business 





Laboratory research is 
no costly luxury — it’s 
an economically sound 
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activity 


Foop REsEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

















Always in the Market to Buy 
COTTON Feed or Flour BAGS — Good or Torn 
We pay Highest prices 


MILLER SUPPLY COMPANY 


1340-60 University Avenue Tel. Midway 9923 St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 


Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. « 

















1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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time for fumigation. Insects that 
may have entered the bin during the 
summer are killed, and the residual 
gas will protect the wheat from any 
migrating insects until protection by 
colder weather becomes effective. 
Dosages of fumigants for use in 


steel bins, 
Dosage per 


1,000 bus 
Fumigant Wheat Corn 
gals. gals. 
arpon Gisulfide ...cccssecveces 1 1.5 
I etrachloride (CCl) .... 3 4 
| disulfide-carbon tetra- 
nioride 1:4 mixture ......... 2 5 
yropicrin+carbon tetra- 
to mene ft GAt....... 1.5 z 
dichloride-carbon tetra- 
e 3:1 has te eb ee me bee 4 5 
1-dichloro-l-nitroethane + 
ccl, to make 1 gal .......... 1.5 1 
Ib }-methylallyl hloride4 
cCl, to make 1 gal ......... 2 2 


hy dichloride-CCl, 3:1 
mixt 10% methyl bromide 2 2 
T dichloride-methy]l bro- 
j:1 mixture .. peat oo 2 
etrachloride-me thyl 
e 9:1 mixture 
chloride-methyl 
cd SUEECES: iso 560 6% 
dichloride-methyl 
9:1 mixture 
dichloride-CCl, 3:1 
10% methyl bromide 2 2 


Dosages of common grain fumi- 
ants satisfactory for use in steel 
bins are given in table 1 for both 
wheat and corn. Wheat stored in 
wooden farm-type bins in the Deep 
South will require more frequent 
fumigation and larger dosages. More 
frequent inspection will also be re- 
quired to prevent damage before 
remedial measures can be applied. 

In terminal elevators the methods 
of grain storage and treatment have 


not changed materially in the last 
few years. Although the principles 
governing grain conservation are the 


same for both farm and terminal 
storage, facilities are available for 
handling and treating grain in the 
latter that are not available on the 
farm 

Fumigants containing methyl bro- 
mide or chloropicrin may cause re- 
duction of germination even in low- 
moisture wheat. The recent work 
of Smith & Staten (1942) indicates 


that damage to the germ of wheat 
by fumigants may impair the baking 
values. The heavier-than-air fumi- 


gants are often retained a long time 
by wheat in steel bins (2 to 16 weeks 
in actual trials) and probably also 
in concrete or steel elevator bins. 
It should be noted that although this 
enhances their insecticidal action in 
some cases, it also increases their 
adverse effect on germinafion. 


Seed Conservation 
In conserving seed from insect at- 
tack is necessary to avoid treat- 
ments that will injure germination. 
With many fumigants germination 
injury is increased if grain moisture 


is above 12%, the concentration ex- 
cessive, or the exposure period pro- 
longed. Seed that has a moisture 
content of more than 12% should 
not ordinarily be fumigated. It has 


been found, however, that the 3:1 
mixture of ethylene dichloride and 
carbon tetrachloride will not injure 
germination of grain, regardless of 
itis moisture content, the concentra- 
tion this fumigant, or the length 
of exposure, 

Bulk seed is liable to retain fumi- 
gants unduly, hence should not be 
treated with chloropicrin, methyl 
bromide, or mixtures containing these 
chemicals, unless the seed can be 
thoroughly aerated after an exposure 
peri 1 of 24 hours. The practice of 
mixing crystals of paradichloroben- 
zene with seed for long-time protec- 
tion is not safe, although the vapors 
from naphthalene appear to have no 
deleterious effect upon germination. 

Some seed disinfectants appear to 
have excellent insecticidal properties 
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and will protect seed from insect at- 
tack. Seed treated with 0.2% by 
weight of a dust containing 8% of 
mercuric phenyl cyanamide and 2.5% 
of cadmium oxide as active ingredi- 
ents, or with 0.3% by weight of a 
dust containing approximately 50% 
ortho benzo-quinone dioxeme peroxide 
as the active ingredient has been 
found to be rendered safe from insect 
damage. These compounds, however, 
and all other seed disinfectants for 
that matter, must be considered as 
poisonous, and no seed that has been 
treated with them should be used for 
animal feed or human food. 

In experimental use nonpoisonous 


dust, the composition of which cannot 
be published at this time, has also 
been found to provide perfect protec- 
tion from insect attack when mixed 
with wheat seed at the rate of 0.1% 
by weight. Trouble from the develop- 
ment of insect infestation in pack- 
aged seed could doubtless be elimi- 
nated by treating the seed with this 
dust. 

Some poisonous dusts are also ef- 
fective in protecting seed from insect 
attack, although the desirability of 
using them is questionable. The pos- 
sibility of surplus seed being used for 
animal feeds is a point that should 
not be ignored. The effect of poison- 


lla 


ous dusts on germination should also 
be determined before they are used. 


Corn Storage 


When corn is stored on the ear in 
slatted cribs, winter temperatures 
reduce insect populations to a point 
where loss from their attack is incon- 
sequential if the normal procedure is 
followed of using the corn for feed 
during the following season. If the 
corn is shelled after one season’s 
storage on the ear, trouble from 
insect attack may be expected, unless 
it is properly handled, since after a 
year’s storage it is invariably infest- 

(Continued on page 23a.) 
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Kansas City, Missouri, Plant 






St. Louis, Missouri, Plant 


HERE is a direct relation between power costs and the condition 


of your rolls — so much so, that the cost of Essmueller Precision Re- 


conditioning Service is frequently amortized in power savings Alone. 


Add to that the advantages of greater yield —less ash — increased 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


production and you'll appreciate why it is worth your while to 


take advantage of our rollgrinding and corrugating service. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS. 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Chemistry for the Operative Miller 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 
Kansas State College 


Enzymes: Promoters of Chemical Changes 


Editor’s Note.—This article by Dr. 
Swanson, one in his regular series of 
“Chemistry for Operative Millers,” is 
the first of a group of five articles, 
all dealing with the general subject 
of enzymes and their role in the 
chemistry of wheat and flour. In 
the succeeding articles the author 
will draw from the results of his 
research in enzyme chemistry. Dr. 
Swanson is professor of milling in- 
dustry and former head of the de- 
partment of milling industry at Kan- 
sas State College. The Osborne Med- 
al, highest honor award for scientists 
in the field of cereal chemistry, is 
included among the many awards 
and honors that have been bestowed 
upon Dr. Swanson. 


¥ 


( the more stability is one of 
the more important character- 
istics or properties of wheat 

and flour. While this stability is not 
equal to that of some other organic 
substances like wood, it is sufficient 
to make storage possible over con- 
siderable periods of time. Storage 
of a large proportion of food prod- 
ucts at ordinary temperatures is nec- 
essary to civilization. The amount 
of moisture, as well as the tempera- 
ture level, are the two most im- 
portant factors in food storage. 
Wheat is made stable for storage 
during the period of desiccation or 
ripening. Foods like fruits, vegeta- 
bles and milk which retain large 
amounts of water lack comparable 
chemical stability. They must either 
be used within relatively short pe- 
riods or they must be preserved by 
processes of sterilizing, drying or use 
of low temperatures. 


¥ 


The Purpose of the Seed 

The wheat kernel was not made 
to be milled into flour, but to pro- 
duce another plant. The designer 
of the plant world had to solve the 
problem of continuing life in annual 
plants under regularly occurring con- 
ditions which are destructive to plant 
cells which have a high moisture 
content and are most active biologi- 
cally. The problem was solved by 
designing the seed. Dry seeds of 
cereals have a comparatively low 
moisture content, but they are so 
organized that the life principle is 
maintained under conditions which 
would be destructive to plant cells 
in their most active state. In the 
seed the process of living goes on at 
a slow rate. An increase in either 
moisture or temperature or both will 
increase the rate of living. Hence 
low moistures and temperatures are 
conducive to the prolongation of via- 
bility and also the stability of the 
substances in the kernel. An in- 
crease in moisture and in tempera- 
ture will shorten the period of via- 
bility and also injure the qualities 
wanted when the seed is used for 
food. 

Main Function of Enzymes 

Another problem was to provide 
means by which chemical processes 
could take place at temperatures 
which are not harmful to the struc- 
tures of the living cells. Two im- 


portant processes take place in con- 
nection with life. First the building 
of complex stable compounds from 
relatively simple substances and sec- 
ondly decomposing these compounds 
into simple units which can again 
be used to build other tissues. The 
former is predominant in plant life 
and the second in animal life. En- 
zymes are the means provided for 
making these transformations pos- 
sible at temperatures which are nei- 
ther harmful to the structures of 
the living cells nor to the products 
formed. Hundreds of these enzymes 
are known and their general func- 
tion is to promote the rate of chem- 
ical transformations or reactions. As 
far as seems to be known, the same 
classes of enzymes act both in the 
building up and the tearing down 
processes. Which way the reaction 
shall take place depends on the en- 
vironmental conditions. The functions 
of the enzymes connected with the 
tearing down processes have been 
given the most attention in connec- 
tion with wheat and flour. 


Building of Compounds 

During kernel formation, life proc- 
esses go on at a rapid rate. The 
kernel is built ‘into a complete struc- 
ture in the course of a few weeks. 
During this period considerably more 
than half of the kernel weight is 
water. The green leaves and the 
stems which also have an active 
part in kernel formation contain 
much water. This large amount of 
water gives the mobility necessary 
for the processes which build the 
proteins, the carbohydrates, fats and 
other organic compounds into the 
kernel structure. The materials used 
for building are the carbon dioxide 
of the air, water, nitrogenous and 
the mineral compounds in the soil. 
Carbon dioxide furnishes carbon; 
water furnishes hydrogen and oxygen 
and the soil furnishes nitrogen and 
mineral elements. Some oxygen is 
taken from the air. 


Decomposition and Syntheses 


The elements in the compounds 
from the air, water and soil which 
are used for building the proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates in the ker- 
nels are in a combined condition. 
The building processes therefore in- 
volve first a tearing down of stable 
compounds in order to liberate the 
needed elements. After these are 
liberated, they are synthesized into 
the stable compounds stored in the 
seed for the future uses of the new 
plant. A very vigorous chemical ac- 
tivity must proceed at temperatures 
and conditions which are not harm- 
ful either to the structures of the 
living cells or to the synthesized com- 
pounds. Enzymes make this process 
possible. At the end of the build- 
ing process the enzymes are stored 
in the seed. Provision is also made 
for the manufacture of more enzymes 
when the time comes for the con- 
struction of the new plant. The 
seed is therefore loaded. As soon 
as enough moisture is absorbed by 
the seed and the temperature is suit- 
able, the process of tearing down 


the stored products begins. The 
same enzymes apparently as were 
active in construction also accom- 
plish the decomposition. Which way 
the process goes depends on condi- 
tions. 


The Seed as Source Material 


Compounds in the wheat kernel, 
such as proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 
together with the mineral elements, 
were stored to furnish materials for 
building of tissues in the new plant. 
Enough of these are present in a 
mature seed to furnish what the new 
plant needs until it is developed 
far enough to obtain the needed ma- 
terials from the soil, water and the 
air. The stability of the compounds 
which makes wheat storage possible, 
at the same time makes them un- 
available for use by the new plant. 
To be useful to build new tissues 
the large molecules must be broken 
down into simpler units. These must 
be small enough to be transported 
from the place of storage in the seed 
to the place where new tissues are 
built in the roots and leaves of the 
new plant. The enzymes stored in 
the seed as well as those manufac- 
tured by certain cells are the go- 
betweens or promoters of these chem- 
ical transformations. That these 
changes can take place at compara- 
tively low temperatures is shown by 
the fact that growth of wheat starts 
at 41° F. It is more rapid at high- 
er temperatures since the optimum 
for wheat is about 70 to 80° F. 


Tools of Living Cells 


Enzymes are classed as catalysts. 
The main function of catalysts is to 
influence the rate of chemical reac- 
tions and in doing this they are not 
consumed. Some amounts may dis- 
appear in the process. Therefore a 
small amount of a catalyst can in- 
fluence a large amount of chemical 
reaction. Catalysts are divided into 
two general classes: inorganic and 
organic. There are a large number 
of inorganic catalysts and it may 
be said that transformations in in- 
dustrial chemistry are dependent on 
inorganic catalysts. Enzymes are or- 
ganic catalysts and are often called 
biocatalysts. Enzymes are produced 
by living cells and serve as their 
tools. They are able to perform their 
functions at temperatures which are 
not injurious either to the cell struc- 
tures or to the substances upon 
which they act or to the products 
of the reactions. In the vast trans- 
formation by which complex sub- 
stances are built in plants, the living 
cells use the enzymes as their tools 
Also in the breaking down of these 
substances as in a seed for build- 
ing the tissues in a new plant or 
when plant substances serve to sup- 
port animal life, the enzymes are 
the intermediaries. All these changes 
take place silently and at the com- 
paratively low temperatures favor- 
able for life’s processes. 

While enzymes are produced by 
living cells they remain and can act 
after the cell structure is destroyed. 
Thus the enzymes in yeast which 
produce fermentation may be sep- 


arated from the yeast cells by crush. 
ing these and then extracting with 
water. The extracted enzymes pro. 
duce the same type of fermentation 
as the yeast itself. Yeast cells, how- 
ever, can reproduce themselves |); 
no reproduction of enzymes is pos- 
sible outside the living cells. An- 
other example of the persistence of 
enzymes after the structure in which 
they were produced is destroyed js 
the enzyme activity in ground wheat 
or flour. Enzymes also remain {or 
considerable periods in the wheat 
kernel after life departs. They are 
left the same as the tools of a me- 
chanic remain after he dies. En- 
zymes, however, are more than tools 
since they can act apart from ihe 
cells in which they are produced 


Factors Other Than Enzymes 

There are several factors besides 
catalysts or enzymes which influenc 
the rate of chemical reaction 
Among those which are of particu 
importance in the present conside 
tions are: temperature, dispersion ji 
water and physical state or condi- 
tion. These factors may act in cor 
junction with catalysts or enzym 
A consideration of these factors will 
therefore be helpful. 

Temperature.—Temperature is 
of the more important factors whic 
influence the rate of chemical 
actions. When the temperature 
such organic substances as_ pap 
wood and coal is raised to the kin- 
dling point, the rate of chemical 
reaction becomes exceedingly rapid 
Molecules in substances are in a 
state of vibration, but at ordinary 
temperatures this rate is of a low 
order. For chemical reactions to take 
place, the rate of vibration must 
be increased in order that the col- 
lisions shall be violent enough to 
cause decompositions and recombina- 
tions. All laboratory workers are 
familiar with the importance of tem- 
perature in facilitating chemical re- 
actions. In the protein determin: 
tion, sulphuric acid, H.SO,, together 
with inorganic catalysts, is mixed 
with the ground substance and a high 
temperature used. This process com- 
pletely destroys the protein and com- 
bines the nitrogen into ammonium 
sulfate. Without catalysts this proc- 
ess would be slow. The possibilities 
of rapidity in this method depend 
on the efficiency contributed by suit- 
able catalysts. 

Dispersion in Water.—The pres- 
ence of water as well as dispersion 
in water is necessary for a large 
number of chemical reactions. If 
some dry crystals of sodium chloride, 
NaCl, and silver nitrate, AgNO,, are 
placed close together very little 
change takes place. If solutions of 
both are mixed, the formation of in- 
soluble silver chloride, AgCl, takes 
place very rapidly according to the 
equations: 

AgNO; + NaCl = AgCl + NaNO 

The AgNO; molecules ionize into 
+Ag and —NO; and the NaCl mole 
cules into +Na and —Cl. In water 
these ions move rapidly and have 
more chance to make contacts and 
make recombinations. In a case like 
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“Whad'ya Know, 
Brother, About 


BUR? 


EvERY TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
know his own field thoroughly and 
have a general idea of related technical 
fields. But few food processors have 
time to develop more than a sketchy 
knowledge of these related subjects. 





Take the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
gravity—which may vary rather wide- 
ly. A survey of various salt products 
from different sections of the country 
has shown that even salt of the same 
grade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 
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Zibb 
Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 
siderable extent through rigid control 
of crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
various grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





If you, as a food processor, are apply- 
ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products- 
you can only achieve flavor control by 
using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
of each shipment of salt you are using 
and see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
If this is the solution to that variable- 
flavor problem, write our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-4, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 
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this, water may be considered as a 
catalyst. In fact it has been said 
that water is a universal catalyst 
since it influences the rate of more 
chemical reactions than any other 
substance. Water not only gives mo- 
bility to the reacting ions and mole- 
cules, but also facilitates the re- 
moval of the products of the reac- 
tions. As products of a reaction ac- 
cumulate, the rate is slowed down 
according to well known chemical 
principles. All reactions under pres- 
ent consideration which are _ influ- 
enced by enzymes take place in an 
environment of water. 

Physical Condition.—Physical con- 
dition such as fineness of division 
influences the rate of reaction. Dis- 
persing or dissolving in water is one 
of the most effective ways of divid- 
ing a body into small particles or 
molecules. For such subdivision me- 
chanical pulverization is an aid. This 
increases the extent of surface and 
hence is an aid in the solvent action 
of water. Enzymes must make con- 
tacts with the reacting substances 
and for this a large extent of sur- 
face helps. The _ gelatinization of 
starch is a conspicuous example of 
the influence of physical condition. 


When starch is boiled in water, the 
granules swell to many times their 
original size. If such swollen gran- 
ules are exposed to the enzymes 
which convert starch to maltose, 
both the rate and the amount of 
sugar production will be greatly in- 
creased. Mechanical injury of starch 
granules in commercial milling makes 
the starch more susceptible to at- 
tack and hence the rate of trans- 
formations influenced by enzymes is 
accelerated. 

Enzymes and Inorganic Catalysts 

As a rule enzymes are more spe- 
cific than inorganic catalysts. That 
is, a certain enzyme will act only on 
one kind of substance known as its 
substrate. Thus certain enzymes act 
on starches, others on proteins, and 
still others on fats. Those which 
act on starch have no influence on 
proteins or fats, and enzymes which 
act on those substances have no 
influence on starch. A good example 
of the more general action of in- 
organic catalysts is shown in the 
commercial production of glucose 
from starch. The starch is first sus- 
pended in a large amount of water, 
then the acid, usually sulfuric, is 
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added and the whole heated with 
steam under pressure. This hydro- 
lyzes the starch and the acid cata- 
lyzes the chemical reaction which 
produces the commercial glucose 
which also contains maltose and dex- 
trins. In this instance the tempera- 
ture must not be so high as to be 
destructive to the products. Hydro- 
chloric acid can be used as well as 
the sulfuric. The main function of 
the acid is to furnish an abundance 
of hydrogen ions, +H, which are the 
catalytic agents. The presence of 
such ions is also of great influence 
on reactions influenced by enzymes. 
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PERFECT FLOUR 
BAGS 


Vacuum Cleaned — Reconditioned 
Specialists 


SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO. 
914-916 McCarter Highway, 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your 
Protection” 











DIABLEND 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 


for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
P flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


malted wheat 


DIABLEND 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


flour 


Maltose or 
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A Preliminary Report 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Effectiveness of DDT in Flour Mills 


cide DDT that we hope to be 
able to combat insects that 
breed in idle machinery, seldom used 
spouts, heads and boots of elevators, 
dead-ends of conveyors and many 


I T is by the use of the new insecti- 


other hard-to-get-at places in flour 
mills. 

Many interesting articles have ap- 
peared in the newspapers and trade 
journals describing the discovery and 
potential uses of DDT. Stories of 


By W. J. Davis 





its use by our armed forces, which 
now receive the entire production of 
the chemical, in reducing the insect 
life on tropical islands and in areas 
threatened with the  louse-borne 
plague are proof of its efficacy. 
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RESULTS-in baking 
UCCESS-in selling 





Slain flour with 
Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate 
means better bread-baking results — every 
time. Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate 
keeps your flour on the acid side, often sav- 
ing as much as 50% of the B, lost in baking. 
Being a partial yeast food, Monsanto XC 
improves yeast action. 


Better results in the home kitchen is a 
key to sales success of flour in retail stores. 
Women remember the brand that brings 
them ‘‘good luck” and buy it again and again. 


Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate helps 
make first sales, too, for it contains enough 
healthful, bone-building calcium to meet 
government standards to permit you to 
label your brand ‘“‘calcium enriched.’’ And 
women, conscious of nutritional values, look 
for enirchment information on labels! 


Although Monsanto XC Calcium Phos- 
phate is extra rich in calcium, it costs no 
more than ordinary phosphates. It is easy to 
apply, since it may be added to the flour 


& ao SS SS SD SRD GENES SND GEE GS EES SS SS GD -------4 
MoNnSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Dept. PH-3, Phosphate Division 

1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Please send details and sample of Monsanto XC 
Calcium Phosphate. 


MONSANTO. 


Name, 


stream with standard feeding equipment or 
in batch mixers used for self-rising flours. 


Made from the finest food-grade lime and 
Monsanto phosphoric acid of 99.9% purity, 
Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate is high 
in quality... high in purity. 


The day is coming, forecasters say, when 
all flours will be enriched. Why not get in at 
the head of the parade? We shall be pleased 
to send you information on flour enrichment 
with Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate, 
and, if you wish, give you a sample of our 
product. The coupon is for your convenience. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate 
Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 
4, Missouri. District offices: New York, Chicago, 


Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Although DDT will not be avaij- 
able until after the war, it does pos- 
sess potentialities that are worthy of 
investigation. We have conducted 
a series of experiments to determine 
its effectiveness on the confused flour 
beetle (tribolium confusum), the in- 
sect most commonly found in floyy 
mills. 

Our first tests consisted of prepar- 
ing a 5% solution of DDT in an 
organic solvent which was used ag 
a direct contact spray. It was ip- 
plied by a hand spray to a box ap- 
proximately 18 inches square in which 





Does the newly developed insecti- 
cide, DDT (dichlorodiphenyl-trich|o- 
roethane) have possibilities for use 
in control of flour mill insect infes- 
tation? 

W. J. Davis, chief chemist, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
cently conducted some preliminary 
research on that question. While 
there is much to be learned regard- 
ing the uses and limitations of DDT, 
his report indicates that it has much 
promise as a supplementary insecti- 
cide and probably will be used, with 
general and spot fumigations and me- 
chanical and electrical devices for the 
elimination or control of insect infes- 
tation in flour mills. 





had been placed 100 adult weevils on 
a thin scattering of flour. 

The speed of its action against the 
weevils was rather amazing, for with- 
in five minutes the entire lot was 
either dead or competely incapaci- 
tated. Additional tests were con- 
ducted 24 hours later in the same 
box. Another group of 100 weevils 
was introduced and a glass cover 
placed over the box so as to observe 
the reaction. The effective residual 
kill retained by the original applica- 
tion of DDT spray soon showed its 
lethal effect on the second group of 
weevils. 

Another box of similar size was 
sprayed with 5% DDT solution on iis 
unpainted surface and allowed to 
stand 30 days before introducing a 
new group of 100 weevils. It required 
approximately 24 hours for this lot 
of insects to succumb. Other tests 
have since shown the effectiveness in 
killing weevil is still retained after 
three months. 

One peculiar fact was brought to 
light while conducting these tests and 
that concerned the comparative im- 
munity of the beetle while it was in 
the larval or pupal stage. Repeated 
tests showed that approximately 50% 
of the larvae were transformed into 
the pupal stage and then into the 
adult weevil stage before being killed. 
Ultimate destruction of the entire 
lot was obtained, however. 

The fact that the beetles were not 
destroyed until in the adult stage of 
the life cycle demonstrates that DDT 
is effective only as a contact insecti- 
cide, and that it does not have the 
ability to bring about an effective 
kill when the beetle is in the egg, lar- 
val or pupal stage of its life cycie. 
This fact indicates that DDT will 
not replace fumigants that do attack 
insects, regardless of the stage of 
the life cycle. 

With the information obtained 
from our experiments conducted in 
the laboratory, and with the further 
knowledge that DDT is said to be 
toxic to humans if taken internally, 
we proceeded to spray a protected 
snot under a hoppered bin where in- 
festation was known to accumulate. 
The rapidity with which the weevils 
succumbed to the DDT was remark- 
able. The spot was then swept and 
cleaned and another application of 
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DDT was made to the outside walls 
and flooring around the bin hopper. 
periodic examinations of this place 
revealed the excellent protection ob- 
tained. The flour that accumulated 
under the bin ceased to be a lodging 
or breeding spot for the insects. 

With this one example cited as a 
method of controlling the confused 
flour beetle in flour mills, it shows 
the way for reducing infestation in 
numerous other places that have been 
mentioned. 

When DDT is finally made avail- 
able after the war, the chemical 
should contribute much to control of 
insect infestation in flour mills. It is 
evident that although much remains 
io be learned about DDT, we believe 
there will be a definite place for its 
use, With general fumigation, spot 
fumigation and with the use of me- 
chanical devices, in controlling infes- 
tation 

Acknowledgment is made to the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. for supplying 
a sample of the chemical for use in 
these experiments. 


—<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Flour Milling 
Technology’ 
in New Edition 


REVISED edition of “Flour Mill- 
£4 ing Technology” by Leslie Smith 
a standard text and reference book 
for English millers—is now on sale. 
It is published by the Northern Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., 37 Victoria Street, 
Liverpool, England, and is obtain- 
able from that firm for $4.25. It 
also is obtainable from the publish- 
er’s agent in the United States, J. 
D. Broomhall, “Corn Trade News,” 
230 Produce Exchange, New York, 
N. Y., for $5, which includes import 
duty, exchange and postage. 

The new edition is the third edi- 
tion of the book which was published 
originally in two volumes. The sec- 
ond edition stocks were destroyed 
by enemy action in 1941. The new 
edition is in one volume and has 
been revised and enlarged. It con- 
sists of approximately 600 pages, and 
contains 200 illustrations, the ma- 
jority of which are illustrations of 
flour milling machinery and flow dia- 
grams 

The author has devoted the greater 
part of his career to the technical 
side of flour milling. He was born 
in 1893 and served his apprentice- 
ship in flour milling at Gloucester, 
England, with J. Reynolds & Co., 
Ltd. He served in the British army 
during World War I and after the 
war was made assistant manager of 
the Premier Mills, London, of Ranks, 
Ltd., and was transferred to Cardiff 
in 1921 where he started classes in 
flour milling. 

Mr. Smith later conducted the first 
National Correspondence Course, 
published by the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council for the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry in conjunction with 
Milling, a British business journal. 
He eventually became one of the ex- 
aminers of the flour milling classes 
under the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, a position which he has 
held for the past ten years. 

For some years he has been associ- 
ated with Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd. flour milling engineers, Roch- 
dale, Lancashire, England, as_ tech- 
nical director and at the present time 
holds the wartime appointment of 
eae of Re-Commissioned Mills, 
The latest edition of the book is 
divided into two sections with ap- 
pendices. The first section is con- 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


cerned with flour milling and con- 
sists of 44 chapters. The first four 
chapters relate to wheat—its struc- 
ture and physical characteristics, its 
impurities, its diseases, details of 
wheat growing countries. The next 
12 chapters deal with the prepara- 
tion of wheat for milling; the fol- 
lowing 10 with modern flour milling, 
with one chapter on early methods of 
grinding and the development of the 
modern milling system. Then comes 
instruction on warehouse equipment 
and on flour improving and bleach- 
ing, on the duties of mill foremen, 
on the design of flow-sheets, on types 
of wheat and their bread-making 


qualities, the art of wheat blend- 
ing, calculation of flour extraction, 
manufacture of specialties, such as 
wheatmeal, self-rising flour, biscuit 
flour, etce., choice of site for mill, 
insurance, layout of mill premises 
and mill design. 

The second section—Science—con- 
sists of 18 chapters, dealing with 
machine drawing, properties of mat- 
ter, specific gravity, flotation, pres- 
sure in liquids, elementary heat, ele- 
mentary mechanics, transmission of 
power, force, elementary study of 
steam plants, measurement of pow- 
er, constituents of air, elementary 
principles of breadmaking, moisture 
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testing, etc. The appendices include 
a layout of machinery in a mill, rules 
for millwrights and a wheat seed- 
ing and harvesting calendar. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


If your plant maintenance man 
thinks that lamps of sufficient size 
in every socket in the plant are ex- 
pensive luxuries, that just run up the 
power bill, you might suggest that 
he inquire about hospital rates and 
accident compensation and _physi- 
cians’ fees incurred by sprained an- 
kles, falls, etc. Safety devices do 
not cost nearly as much as funerals, 
either. 





IN “VextrRaM”, millers were offered the first starch base flour- 
enrichment mixture made up of cornstarch, tale, tricalcium 
phosphate and monocalcium phosphate as carriers* for the 
Vitamin B,, niacin and iron in ‘‘VEXTRAM’s’”’ formula. 


This free-flowing mixture has proved to be entirely compatible 
with flour. Fine granulation greatly aids sifting and minimizes 
the risk of nutrients being scalped off in the rebolt sifters. 
Starch base carriers add practically no mineral ash to flour. 

Original Winthrop flour-enrichment formulas, sold under the 
trademark ‘“‘VEXTRAM”’, always carried a 10% safety factor. 
This principle has now been accepted. Present ‘“VEXTRAM”’ 
formulas comply with the recommendations of the Technical 
Committee of the Millers’ National Federation. 


Specify “VEXTRAM”’. Enrichment is easy. All you 
need do is order PURPLE, YELLOW or RED Label. | 


RED LABEL _- . ~_— — 


PURPLE LABEL 
“VEXTRAM” 


single-strength with reduced 
iron, add 2 oz. per cwt. 


*Combination of starch base carriers developed and first used by the 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. (Patent Applied For.) 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER 


YELLOW LABEL 
“VEXTRAM” 


double-strength with reduced 
iron, add % oz. per cwt. 


“VEXTRAM” 


single-strength with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate, add 2 oz. per 
ewt. for enrichment of soft wheat 
family flour and special uses. 


1. 

2. 
4 
| 4. 


a f Mf ‘ i> ° 
WINTHROP Onpecnae s/VGUeM 114008 


EV WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 





“VEXTRAM” 
offers these 


PLUS ADVANTAGES 


Freer flowing—better feeding— better 
dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingredients 


and carriers. 


pH control assures stability—minimum 
vitamin potency loss. 


Minimum increase of ash content of flour. 


Address Inquiries to— 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. ¥ 


**Winthrop Chemical Company, !nc. has received its THIRD Army- 
Navy award for “high achievement in production of war material.” 


S ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Break Rolls and Middlings Production 


break scalper it frequently 
goes through an aspirator on 
its way to the second break machine. 
These aspirators are constructed like 
the aspirating middlings purifier, 
though they do not need to be so fine 


A FTER the stock leaves the first 


WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 


in adjustment. This machine may 
take out a little light bran, though 
very little, not much of it being de- 
tached during the first reduction. 
But if there should be any wheat 
which had not been separated from 
the heads or chaff in threshing, the 


~ 


By Louis H. Gibson 





first reduction will complete this 
work, and the aspirator will draw out 
the white caps. But really there is 
not a great work for the first break 
aspirator to do, the reduction not 
being severe enough to detach any 
of the impurities of the wheat which 





Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated Edison Co, 


upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word “ENRICHED” 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 
Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and onsvtt 


rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist 
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Editor’s Note.—The following ar. 
ticle is reprinted from “Gradual Re. 
duction Milling,” written by Mr. 
Gibson and published by The North. 
western Miller in 1885. The author 
was a recognized authority in mill- 
ing technology and his book was 
written shortly after the introduction 
of the gradual reduction system of 
roller milling into this country. Keep. 
ing in mind the fact that Mr. Gibson 
wrote his book 60 years ago, millers 
today will find that the basic prin- 
ciples emphasized by the author at 
that time have not changed. 





would not go through the scalper 

The second break operation is a 
middlings making as well as a pre- 
paratory process. Very little flour is 
made by the rolls on either the first 
or second breaks. More flour is made 
in the reels and elevators than on 
the rolls. This matter is deserving of 
careful attention. As a middlings 
making process, every detail of grad- 
ual reduction should have in mind 
not only the making of middlings, but 
the means of preventing the making 
of break flour during the process of 
wheat reduction. As there is no dif- 
ficulty in making the flour and mid- 
dlings separation from the second 
break stock, it cannot be seen why a 
sieve separation would not .be pos- 
sible. The position for such sieves 
might be under the rolls, to avoid the 
use of elevators, and hence little 
flour is made in this way. 

Considerable has been said about 
the second break and its importance 
as a milling operation, not exactly on 
account of its value in its production 
of middlings or flour, but in a pre- 
paratory way in getting the stock 
ready for the third and fourth breaks, 
Because the results of the second 
break are not apparent during the 
immediate course of, or in connection 
with its operation, it is not deserving 
of neglect. It is a matter of the 
greatest importance that the grinding 
by the second break rolls be attend- 
ed with great care, as the whole 
product of a mill is largely influenced 
thereby. 

We often see tables wherein the 
exact proportions of flour and mid- 
dlings made by the various breaks are 
given with the strictest regard to 
accuracy of expression. Figures are 
given, including two and three deci- 
mal points, indicating that the weigh- 
ing and measuring has been done in 
a very scientific manner. Except- 
ing in general terms and in a general 
way, the writer has never been able 
to determine the quantities of flour 
made by the various breaks. He 
has never done any weighing or 
measuring for the purpose of in- 
forming himself, and cannot think 
that the figures which we see given 
for the purpose of determining the 
quantities of flour made in this way 
can be of practical service, as there 
must be a great deal of variation 
with the different kinds of wheat 
and with the same wheat under dif- 
ferent conditions and circumstances 
In one mill the break stock may 
drop into a conveyor and be carried 
some distance before entering an ele- 
vator that conveys it to a scalping 
reel, which may be somewhat longer 
than necessary. The conveyor, its 
length, the elevator, the spouts lead- 
ing therefrom, the reel and its con- 
struction, may be largely instru- 
mental in influencing the proportion 
of flour made by the breaks. Thus 
a miller may be doing just as good 
work on the rolls, independent of 
other devices, and yet if he were to 
take the pains to determine how 
much break flour he was getting 
through the reels from a certain 
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preak, it would be shown that he was 
not doing satisfactory work, when 
compared with the standard set forth 
under more favorable conditions. The 
proportion of grinding surface on the 
rolls, their speed, the dress, all large- 
jy influence the proportion of flour 
made; and as there is such a great 
variation in all these things, and as 
millers are operating under such a 
variety of conditions, it is difficult to 
see how they can be greatly benefited 
by the elaborate exhibitions which 
are the result of ideal conditions, and 
which are expressed in a very scien- 
tific way. 

Any one who has ever done any 
sifting for the purpose of making ex- 
periments, knows how deceitful that 
process is. He knows that he can 
always get better results with a hand 
sieve than he can get with the reels 
in his mill in a practical way. Take 
the sixth break, for instance. - By 
sifting the stock one can get some 
very brilliant flour, yet as it comes 
from the reel it is far from brilliant. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


It may be white enough from winter 
wheat, in the dust, but it is very 
red in the dough. In sifting the 
second break one finds very little 
flour, and that of questionable qual- 
ity. The flour from the second 
break does not look as well as that 
from the fifth. The middlings, how- 
ever, are of good quality, both as to 
general appearance and form. 

Some time since, the writer made 
up his mind that 10 corrugations to 
the inch was the proper thing for the 
second break, and having used both 
10 and 12, he is still persuaded that 
the former is the best. Such a cor- 
rugation cannot make a great deal 
of flour, no matter how close the 
grinding; and whereas, it is not de- 
sirable to grind close on this break, 
there are circumstances which de- 
mand closer work one time than an- 
other, both in the first and second 
breaks. This is when the wheat is 
soft. The first break is more of a 
purification than the following wheat 
breaks. The second break makes 
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time production and peacetime 
manufacture of M. J. Neahr & Com- 
pany quality Textile Bags. 

For the same Neahr Bags of ad- 
vanced design and construction that 
have met and surpassed the needs of 
wartime will be ready to serve all 
peacetime requirements of industry 
and agriculture wherever maximum 
safety and protection at low cost 
are required. 

Eighty-nine years of diversified 
experience in bag manufacture— 
plus a background of many notable 
achievements in bag design and 
fabrication—make M. J. Neahr & 
Company one of America’s fore- 
most names in the Bag Industry. 
Specify M. J. Neahr & Company 
Textile Bags and be sure of getting 
the finest. 


Burlap, Cotton and Paper 
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large, heavy middlings, and a small 
proportion of flour. The grinding on 
these two breaks has a great deal to 
do in influencing the quality of the 
work done on the subsequent breaks. 
When the wheat is soft, intimated 
before, it requires that the grinding 
be closer in order that the third, 
fourth and fifth breaks may not have 
so much to do that they will make 
soft, flat middlings. 

The scalping reel for the second 
break should be one third longer 
than that for the first. An eight- 
foot reel will do the work on a 500- 
bbl mill. Three or four feet will do 
for a 100-bbl mill. The length of 
the scalping reel for any break is 
dependent upon the proportion of 
soft stock going into that reel, and 
for a mill with four breaks which 
makes 100 bbls of flour per day, as 
is often the case, jonger scalpers 
would be required than are here 
specified. Owing to the greater 
amount of work required of each 
reduction, and consequently the larg- 
er proportion of flour stock made, a 
larger reel would be necessary. It 
is quite common to build scalping 
reels all in one chest, and conse- 
quently all of one length. There 
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cannot be good reason for this, as a 
reel which would be long enough for 
the third or fourth break would be 
too long for the second and not long 
enough for the fifth or sixth. Or, if 
they were long enough for these 
breaks, they would be too long for 
the others, and as has been said be- 
fore, it is nearly as important that 
the scalping reels after the first 
break should not be too long as that 
they should be long enough. If too 
long, they would whip through fine 
bran and other impurities as the tail, 
besides making flour in the reel. 

As a 10-corrugation stand of rolls 
will make a good many 000 middlings, 
and as 000 middlings from the second 
break are bright, if of good quality, 
it suggests the clothing of that scalp- 
ing reel with No. 20 wire cloth, which 
was the same as used for the first. 
One might say that if a second break 
with 10 corrugations requires a No. 
20 wire cloth on the scalping reel, 
the eight or coarser corrugations of 
the first would demand coarser than 
20 wire for the first break. It would 
if coarser middlings than the 000 
were desirable in the mill. The 0000 
middlings, which would be equivalent 
to those of an 18-wire, have large 
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adhering portions of bran, and are 
not of a quality readily disposed of 
in the manner usual with middlings. 

No. 20 wire was used for the first 
break on this account, but if the nat- 
ural demand of the corrugation had 
been considered, without reference 
to the quality of the middlings, 18 
wire would have taken its place. No. 
20 wire is the natural demand of 
10 corrugations, and as the product 
of middlings from that number is de- 
sirable, it is so clothed. The product 
of the second break is bright, clean 
stock when the preceding first break 
has been run sufficiently close. 

Two or three years ago, when the 
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stock from the various breaks was 
under discussion, a miller was ad- 
vised to bolt his third and fourth 
break chop together after leaving the 
scalper, and the second and fifth by 
themselves. This was in a large mill, 
where it was possible to do this if 
there was any advantage to be gained 
by such an arrangement. This was 
not right. If there are to be any 
divisions at all of this kind, as there 
may profitably be in a large mill, it 
does not want to be done by running 
the second and fifth break stocks to- 
gether. As a matter of fact, there 
are no two breaks which are alike. 
The third and fourth are the nearest, 


but the others are widely different 
one from the other. It would be 
better policy to handle the second 
and third break together than it 
would the second and fifth. But the 
second, third and fourth are near 
enough alike to be handled together 
in separating the flour and in the 
purification of the middlings. This 
part of the description will be han- 
dled later. The flour from the sec- 
ond break is white and granular. It 
has a rounder, sharper feeling than 
that of any other break. 

The stock passing over the tail of 
the second break scalper goes to the 
third break, of course. In some in- 
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stances it passes through an aspira- 
tor. The idea of an aspirator is to 
take out the light, fine stock and thin, 
fly-wing bran which may be detached 
during the process of reduction. In 
the later reduction there may be 
some finished bran to be taken out, 
which, if continued to the end, would 
be cut up and thus be injurious to 
the flour made by these machines. 
In fact, this would be the case in 
the reduction of any of the impuri- 
ties which were specified as being 
such as it was desirous of taking out 
by the aspirators. 

These machines are nothing more 
or less than purifiers. They take out 
the impurities which are of less gray- 
ity than the unfinished break stock, 
They remove the stock which should 
not go in with the subsequent breaks, 
They take out unfinished feed which 
would otherwise be pulverized with 
the flour. 

But there is another side to this 
question; at the same time that they 
take out these impurities they draw 
out flour and mix it with the undesir- 
able stock, or blow it into the dust 
room. One might say that there 
should not be flour in the stock which 
tails over the scalpers to go to the 
aspirators. But the fact of the stock 
showing clean as it leaves these reels 
does not necessarily imply that it does 
not contain flour in a shape to be 
taken out by the spirators. The un- 
finished break stock may have this 
flour enclosed in the various particles 
composing that stock, and which was 
not disturbed or knocked out in the 
reels, but when submitted to the 
tion of a suction fan, will come out 
in surprisingly large quantities. 

Here again comes the query wheth- 
er or not the dismembrator or agi- 
tator does not mix a dangerous pro- 
portion of the impurities of the wheat 
with the flour and middlings stock. 
As opposing the idea of a dismem- 
brator or even the action of a reel, 
is the sieve scalper, which is cer- 
tainly the gentlest means of making 
a separation. 

A miller with whom the writer was 
talking several months ago, said that 
he never changed the feed gates on 
the second reduction, as he changed 
it on the others to conform v 
this. His idea in so doing was that, 
by such a plan, he was enabled to 
keep a uniform feed on the mill, by 
sizing the wheat on the first br« 
The writer does not believe that thi 
result would be accomplished in this 
way; and, in the second place, does 
not think it desirable to try to do it. 
The uniformity of the feed on the 
second break machines would be de- 
pendent upon the uniformity of the 
grinding upon the first, and it is not 
desirable that the grinding should be 
uniform on the first break. Certain 
conditions of the wheat demand clos- 
er grinding, and certain other condi- 
tions demand relatively higher grind- 
ing. To make the grinding on the 
first break conform to the set of the 
feed gates on the second break ro!ls, 
is going out of the way to accom- 
plish something that is not desirable 
even if it were attainable. One does 
not want a uniform feed on the mil 
There are certain times when it 
should be relatively light, and cer- 
tain other times when it should 
be heavier. For instance, with 
soft wheat it may be desirable to 
run a light feed and with hard wheat 
a heavy one. The tail end of the 
mill will prompt as quickly as any- 
thing in this matter. 

This miller said that closer grind- 
ing on the first break would natur- 
ally reduce the feed on the second, 
and consequently demand that feed 
be taken off the first break machines, 
and in this way compensate for the 
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This feeder is a precision machine designed especially for 
“enrichment” requirements. Its constant accuracy and sim- 
plicity of adjustment to obtain the desired rate of feed 
make it the ideal feeder for vitamins. Yes, and its built to 
give years of dependable, trouble-free operation. Natu- 


rally, the finer mills use OMEGA. 


May we tell you all about this Vita-Miser? 


MACHINE CO. 


(DIVISION OF BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY) 
89 Codding Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


1, CONSTANT CHECK: weigh scale, 
at c glance, shows amount fed. 

2. INSTANT CONTROL: hand wheel 
adjustment of a dial having 100 grad- 
vations. 

3. SIMPLE MECHANISM: design of 
feeder guarantees even distribution and 
continuous feeding. 





“FLOUR MILLING 
TECHNOLOGY” 


Price $4.25 (£1 1s Od) Post Free 


Obtainable from J. D. Broomhall, 
“Corn Trade News,” 230 Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, and the Northern 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 37, Victoria Street, 
Liverpool 1, England. 


This book consists of nearly 600 pages, 
with about 200 illustrations, mostly 





drawings of machines and diagrams of 
flows. 


[t is of particular service to young 
millers. 


The author, Leslie Smith, is one of 
Britain’s leading authorities on flour 
manufacture. 
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effects desired, because of hard or 
soft wheat. With this view of the 
case it is presumed that the low 
grinding on the first break, because 
of the wheat being soft, would re- 
duce the feed on the mill enough to 
make the bolting all right because 
of the stock being softer; that is, 
the demand for low grinding at the 
head of the mill would cut down the 
feed enough to compensate for the 
demands of a light feed further on 
in the processes of separation. 

But this sounds and looks alto- 
gether too nice to work out. It is 
these acute, elegant ideas that are 
liable to lead people astray. There 
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Planning Now for 
Postwar Employment 


would be more frequent changes un- 
der these circumstances on the first 
break, and less radical changes of 
the feed on the breaks following the 
second. The eloseness of the grind- 
ing, as said before, would make a 
lighter feed all the way through, and 
as such grinding would be demanded 
on the first break by soft wheat, this 
diminution of the volume of stock 
would presumably make relatively 
closer grinding where least desired 
with this kind of wheat; that is, on 
the breaks following the second. On 
the whole, it does not appear profit- 
able to follow arbitrary rules in re- 
gard to these matters. 
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Each week, by the thousands, requests 
pour in for copies of “A BAG OF TRICKS”. 
Eager women want the clever, helpful 
information the book gives. Home eco- 
nomics groups seek its suggestions. Teach- 
ers are using it in classrooms! For not only 
does it bring IDEAS, but it promotes 
THRIFT! 

This deluge of active interest from 
women illustrates the tremendous appeal 
of sewing with cotton bags. To women a 
cotton bag is zot just a container. It 
represents a plus value for the product 
inside it. 


YOU CAN PROFIT 
BY USING THIS BOOK 


Many manufacturers already are using 
this book to increase consumer sales 
appeal and build dealer good will for 
their products. Ask your bag supplier, or 
write us, for a free copy and details of the 
plan for making this amazing book do 
sales tricks for you. 





HE first major problem to con- 

| front us following the econclu- 
sion of the war will be the de- 
mobilization of almost 11,000,000 
men in the armed services. What 
procedure will be followed and how 
rapidly these men may enter the 
civilian economy will depend upon 
decisions that are made at the time 
the peace is concluded. The provi- 
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hands of women. 
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sions of the Selective Service 
respecting reinstatement of men dis. 
charged from the armed services t 
their former employment are wel] 
known. Presumably, many of these 
men will want to return to their ojq 
jobs. This law, however, does no} 
take account of the thousands of 
men who were inducted into the mij. 
tary service from strictly wartin, 
jobs which will be nonexistent a; 
the conclusion of hostilities and tho 
many thousands more who were ep. 
listed in the services who had 
been gainfully employed. In many 
cases, even though reinstatement Fs 
possible, it may not be desirable 
Many returning soldiers will have 
far different skills, abilities and de. 
sires when they come back from the 
war than when they left civilian life 
Some of them may no longer be abi 
to perform their previous duties 
Many returning servicemen, more. 
over, were in blind alley jobs or were 


eve} 


never trained for any occupation 
when they joined the forces. 
The provision of the GI Bill of 


Rights will do a great deal toward 
enabling the veteran of this war to 
make a satisfactory employment ad- 
justment. Many of these men will 
take advantage of the _ provisions 
which enable them to borrow money 
for the purchase of a farm or a 
small business. A great many mor 
will be interested in improving their 
education and training. Naturally 
the more education and training they 
have the better workers they will 
be in their chosen employment field 
The important thing is that there 
shall be enough and suitable train- 
ing and retraining facilities; that 
there shall be enough good vocational 


guidance officers to direct the men 
and women towards the most ap- 
propriate types of education and 


training; and to pay high enough 
wages and allowances during training 
so that those who need it will be 
able and willing to take it. We be- 
lieve that the provisions of the Gl 
Bill are adequate to take care of the 
serviceman who is eligible and who 
wants the training. 

The first need in planning 
orderly demobilization of men 
women from the forces is for as much 
information as possible about their 
education, occupational background 
and skills and their present work 
qualifications. The military services 
have taken at least one step 
direction by providing personne! rec- 
ords on all enlisted personnel. How- 
ever, these records are not availabl 
to those responsible for employmen! 
planning until the time of discharge 
The Army and Navy have developed 
“conversion tables.’”’ These were com: 
piled by the Employment Service 
analysts who made the countr; 
cupational dictionary—a careful at- 
alysis of jobs and the skills reé juired 
to do them. In the first column 0 
the conversion tables is the Arm 
or Navy job; in the second, com- 
parable jobs in civil life that could 
be done by a serviceman who hat 
been in the job while in the forces 
in the third, any additional training 
required; in the fourth, the physical 
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condition needed for good perform- 
ance in that job. 

A second essential for orderly de- 
mobilization is efficient machinery. 
our Selective Service System is well 
set up for that purpose. To be most 
effective, this demobilization machin- 
ery should be closely linked with the 
central Employment Service and the 
¢] Bill specifically provides that the 
United States Employment Service, 
with its 1,500 offices throughout the 
country, is to have the responsibility 
of assisting war veterans to find suit- 
able jobs. ‘The Employment Service 
should be largely responsible for in- 
suring that plans for the rate and 
order Of demobilization are linked 
with the absorptive capacity of in- 
dustry, agriculture, the professions 
and treining agencies of all kinds, 
and with general re-employment 
plans for the transition period. 
Workers now employed in wartime 
industries will have to be transferred 
pack to the pattern of peacetime em- 
ployment. Moving people from the 
occupations of war to the occupations 
of peace may not differ very much 
from the process of moving them into 
war work. We have learned a great 
deal about what to do and what not 
todo in order to make the shift from 
war work to peace work in an orderly 
and efficient way. Equally impor- 
tant, the employment machinery has 
been built up which will have to han- 
dle the huge transfer job. 

Among other things, in order to 
effect this transfer we must have 
acomplete survey of war industries, 
of the peacetime uses of war plants, 
of how war has changed the indus- 
trial structure of each area and how 
peace will affect it. We will need 
information regarding cut-backs and 
reconversion plans and we will have 
to have complete information about 
war workers; what they were doing 
before the war; what they are doing 
and can do now; and what they 
would like to do when the war is 
over. Our general goal should be to 
organize a rapid and orderly con- 
version of industry. The more spe- 
cific goal, as far as employment 
isconcerned, is to avoid a mad scram- 
ble for jobs, to keep unemployment 
toa minimum and to help displaced 
workers to find their way into the 
most suitable employment as quickly 
as possible. 

The central pivot of employment 
organization is and will be. the Em- 
ployment Service. Around it are 
grouped all the other agencies deal- 
ing with questions of labor supply 
and training. In the transfer of 
war work to peace work it will have 
to play a place of first importance. 
If the Service is given advance no- 
tice of mass lay-offs, for example, it 
can set its own machinery in motion 
where necessary to start mobilizing 
community resources in order to pre- 
vent workers being thrown on the 
employment market before plans are 
made to employ them or assist them 
during the lay-off period. The Em- 
ployment Office can register work- 
ers and can be on the alert to un- 
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cover opportunities for temporary 
employment that might be suitable 
either in private undertakings or on 
public works of one kind or another. 
—From an address by John H. 
Thomas, War Manpower Commission, 
presented at a meeting of District 
9, Association of Operative Millers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Give your electrical contractor a 
chance to make periodic inspections 
of your power and lighting equip- 
ment and circuits. He may not find 
anything in need of repair. If the 
installations are neglected, however, 
his repair bill may be for consider- 
ably more than many months’ routine 
inspection bills. 








Bearing Lubrication 


EARINGS should be oiled at the 

end of the day while they are yet 
warm. Just after shutting down is 
a good time and a thin film of oil is 
thus formed between the bearing and 
shaft. 

An oil film does not form so quick- 
ly on a cold bearing. This does not 
apply to bearings that are automatic- 
ally and continuously oiled, of course. 
Bearings of this type are all right 
all the time provided the lubricant is 
of the correct type recommended by 
the bearing manufacturer or lubri- 
cating engineer and provided the 
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lubricating system is in good working 
order. These systems should be 
cleaned out periodically to insure 
that they are not clogged.—W. F. 
Schaphorst, M.E. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Some states, notably Missouri, do 
not permit the use of suction system 
grain unloaders because of the pos- 
sibility of loss of weight. 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specializein’‘Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the momen 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 

















All authorities in the field of animal nutri- 
tion are agreed that it is of the greatest 
importance that poultry feeds contain 
adequate amounts of Riboflavin (Vita- 
min B., sometimes termed Vitamin G). 


Inadequate supplies in the feed of lay- 


RIBOFLAVIN ror ENRICHMENT 
OF POULTRY FEEDS 


importance — simple arithmetic will show 
that the pure Riboflavin is by far the 
cheapest source of this vitamin. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. offer for feed 
supplementation pure crystalline Ribo- 


flavin U.S.P. (1,000,000 gamma or mi- 








































ing and breeding hens lead to decreased 
egg production, low fertility of the eggs, 
and high mortality rate and high inci- 
dence of curled-toe paralysis in the chicks 
produced. Insufficient content of this 
vitamin in chick feed results in slow 
growth, curled-toe paralysis, and high 
mortality. 

Many of the feed supplements for- 
merly used as Riboflavin sources are now 
in short supply, but fortunately ample 
amounts of the pure crystalline vitamin 


are available. But what is of even greater 








crograms per gram), Riboflavin Mixture 
No. 2, and Riboflavin Mixture No. 3. The 
two latter consist of intimate mixtures of 
the crystalline vitamin with caleium ear- 
bonate or edible starch, calcium carbon- 
ate being used as the base for Mixture No. 
2 and edible starch for Mixture No. 3; 
both contain 1 gram (1,000,000 gamma 
or micrograms) of Riboflavin per ounce. 
Shipment of any of these products can 
be made at once on receipt of order — no 
application to the War Production Board 


for allocation is necessary. 





Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 


Chas. Pfizer & Co.., 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Inc. 


e ESTABLISHED 1849 
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os . Most of the 1945 crop of ¢ eS 
Revision of Grading varieties will be and should be — 
F Ht € E for seed to be planted this fall f, 
Standards Needed harvest in 1946, when millers hy Pa 
MAINTENANCE By DR. JOHN H. PARKER ae wen oll use Oe — 
INSPECTION Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. and which are vastly superior es pontine ee 
EVISIONS in the federal grades Chiefkan and Red Chief in baking | rs 
SERVICE for wheat are long overdue. The quality. ' ae 
present grading standards give un- A third new variety, Wichita, is , the pee 
due emphasis to test weight and do cross between Early Blackhull anq Se ae 
not tell the miller what he needs to Tenmarg. This early ripening v riety work. 
know about the milling and baking is a great improvement over Early interest . 
qualities of the wheat being graded. Blackhull, and is expected to yo. they Kno 
Such revisions, when made, should place that poor quality variety. Ther. ahead of 
give some attention to the variety will not be much Wichita heat the under 
of wheat, segregating the poor qual- available for milling until 1947, a. one of t 
ity varieties from the varieties that most of the 1945 and 1946 crops yjjj of the su] 
are desirable from the millers’ and be used for seed in increasing tho It is n 
bakers’ viewpoints. acreage of the variety. worker in 
Two new wheat varieties, Pawnee During the next three years, whi} cific oper 
and Comanche, are now coming into Pawnee, Comanche and _  Wichit, portance 
production in Kansas. Pawnee is wheats are coming into production he will be 
adapted to the central section of the millers can protect the quality 9 will be a1 
state, and Comanche is more suitable their flour by paying careful atten. T 
for production in the western part tion to the origin of the wheat pur. 
of the state. chased. The Kansas Wheat Improve. Every C 
Pawnee is a cross between Ten- ment Association has issued maps tion oals 
marq and Kawvale. It produces high which show the areas in which the duction § 
yields of grain having a test weight different wheats are grown. Most goals and 
of about two pounds per bushel heav- samples of Chiefkan and Red Chie; tain resul 
ier than Tenmarg. Comanche is a_ can be fairly readily identified by The more 
STONHARD SOLUTIONS FOR cross between Tenmarq and Oro, a_ their dark color, hard texture and on to Wo) 
Turkey type selection made at the heavy test weight, as well as by cer. what the 


the more ] 
erate in ac 


Moro, Oregon, experiment station. tain kernel characteristics. 





BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


sults. 
Serving the Flour Milling Industry oo 
1, STONHARD RESURFACER .. . For repairing ruts and holes and Whether to b Il Fitigghe 
. complete overlays on concrete and wood floors. esner to Guy oF sen have infor 
pected of 


STONHARD STONFAST ... For instantaneous repairs to busy 
trucking aisles, driveways and platforms. 


STONHARD CONCRETE SURFACE TREATMENT... 


Prevents ruts and holes by sealing the pores in concrete. 


STONHARD DUSTPROOFER .. . Provides a safe, durable 


surface by preventing ‘dusting’ of concrete floors. 


STONHARD RUSTPROOFER ... Prevents rust and corrosion of 


old, as well as new metal surfaces—priming coat for paint or enamel. 


STONHARD WOOD FLOOR PRESERVATIVE .. . Prevents It is no 
splintering and rotting . . . rejuvenates dried-out, old wood floors. IN PEST CONTROL... merely to | 


STONHARD CONCRETITE . . . Waterproofs and dampproofs statement 


concrete . . . For floors subjected to water, greases, oils and acids. should go 


STONHARD STONHIDE ... Prevents seepage of water through ———— 


what their 
Insofar 
regarding 
endeavor t 
to his wor 
understand 
er’s trainir 


USED BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


contact 


ARCO BAG COMPANY 


2423 W. 14th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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= Co 
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IT’S EASY TO GET ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 


hind comp: 


walls . . . will not check, crack or peel. When th 
STONHARD PLASTIC ROOF RESURFACER .. . For resur- stood, polic 
essary inte 


© oo = 


° facing and repairing all kinds of roofs, gutters, lashings and parapets. 


10. STONHARD LIQUID ROOF RESURFACER... A water-tight 


of worker: 
Disciplinary 






and weather-tight semi-liquid when applied to roofs . . . stays pli- alge 

able and will not run, check, crack or peel. rte ea 

11 STONHARD CRACKSEAL ...A plastic cement used for caulk- evATOR Gee af ¢ 
oi d window and door f kylights, lashings and copi oi ERINTENDENT : 
ng around window and door frames, skylights, flashings and copings. suPeRrt selling a ec 

is to give 


STONHARD WALLSEAL .. . For repairing breaks, cracks and 


spalled areas in walls, ceilings, beams and columns. the policy. 


An unde: 


12. 


.. WHEN YOU LEARN WHAT 


STONHARD STONTITE . . . Stops leaks instantly against direct of ; 
13. water pressure in basements, elevator pits, mine shafts . . . water- A FINE JOB IT DELIVERS | dh a 
proofs wells, tanks and reservoirs. MILLER nr 
14 STONHARD panecasagr 1 3 we a repairing cracks and breaks Supervisors 
“ in concrete, masonry and plaster walls. formation i 
STONHARD WETWAL . . . For walls and ceilings subjected to | “10 POINTS ON WHICH LARVACIDE RINGS THE BELL? i 20 ins 


15. 


dampness and condensation »+. can be had in colors. @ PENETRATES woodwork cracks and crevices where pests seek refuge function to 














@® KILLS EGGS—as well as adults of all mill, elevator and ware- 
house insects to his wo 
@ ONE TIME GRAIN FUMIGATION by unusually inexpensive and workers up. 
simple methods ments in co! 
- é s 7 @ OVERNIGHT RODENT CONTROL with light dosage. NO CAR- 
Building Maintenance Materials © SEUSCLASED ADE? ICATION AVAILABLE for both 1 ill 1 — non 
4 Mae é 4 é 4 é 4 aé 4 » re 5 2 ia ‘J re 
Established in 1922 email ve ene eee ee GREE nee pia isor ~ 
@ NO EFFECT ON BAKING QUALITIES OF FLOUR, after aeration anys post 
881 TERMINAL COMMERCE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. @ NO FIRE OR EXPLOSION apd ' tion should 
Clip This Coupon for More Detailed Information © LESS RISK OF ACUIDENT beennse of unmistakable warning is an impo: 
@ CONVENIENTLY PACKAGED for any job, large or small training tod 
STONHARD COMPANY, @ HELPFUL SERVICE, including advice on special control problems . 5 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. This educe 
Sirs: Please send us more detailed information on the following STONHARD Pany policie 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS: [Pee ee — a continual 
1 STONHARD RESURFACER [)STONHARD WOOD FLOOR PRESERVATIVE LARVACIDE is a tear gas Now 
1 STONHARD STONFAST [] STONHARD CONCRETITE fumigant, over 99% pure “New inform 
1 STONHARD STONHIDE O STONHARD CONCRETE SURFACE TREATMENT chlorpicrin, shipped in liq- INNIS SPEIDEN & 60. ing to the | 
] STONHARD DUSTPROOFER [] STONHARD PLASTIC ROOF RESURFACER uid form. Cylinders 25, 50, j Just as conti 
1] STONHARD RUSTPROOFER [] STONHARD LIQUID ROOF RESURFACER 100 and 180 Ibs. and handy Established 1816 Sees thin ted 
O STONHARD CRACKSEAL [ STONHARD WALLSEAL [(] STONHARD STONTITE 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, . Pass this inf 
O STONHARD CRACKFILLER [(] STONHARD WETWAL each in sealed can, 12 to 117 Liberty St., NEW YORK 6 The whole 
wooden case. Write for in- be differe { 
EN dyin 5b 40-050 454 b40% CARED OS FCSEO DE CESS BBR. ccc edeccccccccceecsccereceseccecceces formative literature and NATI f re - 
NE Ps 1 20 oti FROG LM care tla ad PULA OET RGN TEN Ae 59 ADE CUDENES OST EAE LORE HN HET ON don’t hesitate to let us know if you have BOSTON = CHICAGO = CGINCIN *eigbe Th 
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‘Pass It Along 


—_— 

’EEPING workers “in the dark” 
| as to what your department or 
the company is trying to accomplish, 
does not make for intelligent team- 
work. Workers will take much more 
interest in their individual tasks if 
they know and understand what is 
ahead of them. This broadening of 
the understanding of each worker is 
one of the training responsibilities 
of the supervisor. 

It is not enough to instruct the 
worker in the details of his own spe- 
cific operation. If he knows the im- 
portance of the part his job plays, 
he will be much more interested, and 
will be a more co-operative employee. 











The Company’s Goals 

Every company has certain produc- 
tion goals, quality goals, waste re- 
duction goals, work improvement 
goals and safety goals. It has cer- 
tain results it is trying to achieve. 
The more that supervisors do to pass 
on to workers an understanding of 
what the company “is shooting at,” 
the more likely workers are to co-op- 
erate in accomplishing the desired re- 
sults 

It is small wonder if workers be- 
come indifferent when they do not 
have information as to what is ex- 
nected of them—if they don’t know 
what their share of the task really is. 

Insofar as a supervisor is informed 
regarding company goals, he should 
endeavor to pass on such information 
to his workers so they have an equal 
understanding. This part of the work- 
er’s training is important. 


Reasons Behind Policy 


It is not enough for supervisors 
merely to pass on to workers a mere 
statement of company policies. They 
should go further and give workers 


an understanding of the reasons be- 
hind company policies. 

When the reasons are not under- 
stood, policies may seem to be unnec- 
essary interference and restrictions 
of workers’ freedom on the _ job. 
Disciplinary regulations will be irri- 
tating unless good reasons for such 
regulations are presented. 

One of the most essential steps in 
selling a company policy to workers 
is to give them full reasons behind 
the policy. 

An understanding and knowledge 
of the product or service a company 
produces is essential information 
which each worker should possess. 
Supervisors should include such in- 
formation in their program of train- 
ing and instructing their workers. 

It is a part of each supervisor’s 
function to keep information flowing 
to his workers. He should keep 
workers up-to-date on new develop- 
ments in company policies, schedules, 
plans, and projects. Insofar as the 
Supervisor is informed as to the com- 
pany’s postwar plans, this informa- 
tion should be passed along. This 
important feature of worker 
training today. 

This educating of workers on com- 
pany policies, programs and goals is 
4 continual function of supervision. 
New information is constantly com- 
ing to the attention of supervisors. 
Just as continually supervisors should 
pass this information along. 

The whole attitude of workers will 
be different when they are kept in- 
formed. They want to know what 
is ahead. They want to know about 
changes which may affect them and 
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their jobs. They will work more co- 
operatively when they have a broad 
understanding of their jobs and in- 
formation related to their jobs.— 
“Management. Information.” Elliott 
Service Co. 





Susceptibility of Flour 











(Continued from page 3a.) 


flour. In a given period of time, 
however, the flour beetle produces 
many more progeny in enriched bak- 
ers flour than in nonenriched flour. 
This increase in reproduction is due 
to the addition of riboflavin. 

It may be concluded, therefore, 
that insect control constitutes a more 
serious problem in the storage of 
flour enriched with riboflavin than 
in that of nonenriched flour. 

Literature Cited 

Copping, A. M., 1943.— 
Bs and filtrate factors in 
and offals. Biochem. Jour. 37 (1):12-17. 

Fraenkel, G., and Blewett, M., 1941. 
Deficiency of white flour in riboflavin. Na- 
ture [London] 147:716-717, ‘ 

- and Blewett, M., 1943.—The natu- 
ral foods and the food requirements of 
several species of stored product insects. 
Roy. Ent. Soc., London, Trans. 93 (2): 
457-490, illus. 
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Protection of Grain 











(Continued from page 11a.) 


ed to a greater or less extent by a 
large variety of insects. After shell- 
ing it should be carefully cleaned, 
before storing. Several types of avail- 
able cleaning equipment are capable 
of removing a majority of insects and 
reducing the cracked corn and for- 
eign materials to less than one half 
of 1%. By the proper use of loading 
machinery, breakage of the kernels 
can be held to a minimum. This is 
important, since, as previously stated, 
bran beetles, which are most trouble- 
some in corn, do not breed readily in 
clean, unbroken grain. 


Steel storage bins are best for 


storage of shelled corn, as they are 
economical, well adapted for fumiga- 
tion, and, if properly constructed, 
will keep the grain dry. A capacity 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 bus consti- 
tutes a convenient size. In such bins 
corn cools during the winter to tem- 
peratures below the level of insect 
activity, and such is the insulating 
value of the corn that temperature 
changes in the center of the bins are 
slight throughout the year. Tem- 
perature changes in various parts of 
a 2,000-bu bin of corn in Iowa are 
shown in figure 1-I. It may be noted 
that grain temperatures at the floor 
and at mid-height remained below 
the danger point throughout the year 
and only the surface and outside lay- 
ers of corn became warm enough to 
support active breeding of insects. 
Insects migrate to bins of grain in 
large numbers during the summer, 
but the establishment of colonies in 
the surface grain can be prevented 
by spraying the surface with oil at 
the rate of 2 quarts for each 1,000 
bus of corn. The oil should be either 
technical white or other refined oil 
of 100 to 200 seconds viscosity (Say- 
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bolt, 100°F.) and be free from ob- 
jectionable odor. 

Insects occasionally become estab- 
lished in bins of shelled corn and by 
their activities create moisture and 
temperature conditions that are ab- 
normal and, if unchecked, will cause 
grain spoilage. On the approach of 
cold weather, shelled corn that is 
heating, owing to “the presence of 
insect infestations, suffers deteriora- 
tion of the surface layer. Water va- 
por from the hot grain in the bin 
moves upward and condenses on the 
colder surface grain. Rotting and 
spoilage of this surface grain may 
then occur, although the damage does 
not appear to extend very far below 
the surface. 

Fumigation of infested shelled corn 
in bins will satisfactorily control in- 
sect infestations, and dosages have 
been established for all common 
fumigants. These dosages are listed 
in table 1, together with those suit- 
able for wheat. 

In the South, where field infesta- 
tion is common and winter tempera- 
tures do not check insect activity, 
the problem of corn storage is much 











PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT. 


NTO 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 
ISTE TE IE OE SRL 5 AO 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


Send for New Bulletin on Infestation Control 
ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


LETER 
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flowsheet. 





“Only a Flowsheet Remained.” 


Amerrepty. it would take quite a fire to leave 
nothing of a mill but the memory brought to life by a glance at the 


In case of fire, insurance adjusters need absolute proof of values 
before claims will be paid. No one would think of offering a flowsheet 
as proof, but it is not always realized that an ordinary inventory made 
by the claimant is hardly a better guide toward determining the amount 
of insurance to be carried and to be paid. 

Insurance policies state that “loss shall be paid upon the basis of re- 
placement value as of like kind and character less the actual wear and 
tear, as of the date of the fire.” 

The plant that has employed the service of Appraisal Service engineers 
can present, and prove, just that value. 

Reports made by Appraisal Service Company engineers have never 
been successfully disputed in case of fire loss. 





Appraisal Service Company 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 
APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 


Minnesota 











USE COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


For_smoother blending use this specially prepared mixture of 
U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. Free- 
flowing, non-caking—especially suitable for self-rising flours. 
Supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Chicago . . . Boston .. . St. Louis . . . Pittsburgh... New York... 
Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . . . Charlotte 


Cincinnati 








Flour Exchange 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Jones-HrETTELSATER ConstrRuCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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greater. As soon as corn is dry 
enough to be safely stored it should 
be placed in cribs suitable for fumi- 
gation, and treated at once and as 
often thereafter as necessary. 


Preservation of Dried Processed Food 


In the preservation of dried proc- 
essed foods from insect damage the 
two most important requirements are 
the manufacture of an _ insect-free 
product and the use of an insect- 
proof package. 

A general fumigation of mills and 
other dry-food processing plants with 
hydrocyanic acid, methyl bromide, or 
chloropicrin from one to three times 
a year, supplemented with local fumi- 
gation every month of all machinery 
in which milled stock accumulates, 
will keep the insect population at a 
low level and facilitate the produc- 
tion of an insect-free product. By 
the judicious use of high-speed sifters 
or centrifugal force machines, milled 
products of fine granulation can be 
rendered free from insect life. Coars- 
er products can be treated by cen- 
trifugal force, heat sterilization, or 
fumigation. Centrifugal force is be- 
ing used extensively and successfully 
for the treatment of such products as 
flour, meal, grits, semolina, corn meal, 
powdered soups, wheat germ, feeds, 
dehydrated foods, etc. 

Individual package fumigation with 
some of the formates is being prac- 
ticed to some extent. Methyl form- 
ate was originally used to treat 
packages of dried fruit, 5 to 9 cubic 
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centimeters being injected into paper 
bags that were then filled with 25 lbs 
of dried fruit. Isopropyl formate jg 
now being used extensively for this 
purpose in California and is also he. 
ing used to treat packages of peg 
soup stock. One cubic centimeter jg 
injected into a Kraft paper bag hold. 
ing 5 lbs of material. The bag is then 
heat-sealed in two cellophane bags, 
If packages are tight enough to re. 
tain the vapors, the odors of the 
formates are also retained for some 
time. These odors are not objection. 
able with most commodities and usy 
ally disappear. 


Insect-Proof Bags 

Dried processed foods are packaged 
in a miscellaneous variety of bags 
and cartons. Fabric bags, which are 
used extensively for packaging flour 
and other milled cereal products, do 
not protect from infestations by in- 
sects. Small forms readily craw] 
through the meshes and adult insects 
thrust their ovipositors through the 
fabric and lay their eggs in the ma- 
terial contained in the bags. 

Paper bags afford considerable pro- 
tection from outside infestation if 
they are properly made and sealed, 
With the exception of the cadelle, 


Tenebroides mauritanicus (L.), and 
the lesser grain borer, a majority of 
the insect pests of dry processed 
foods have difficulty in cutting their 


way through the walls of substantial 
paper bags. Many of them can and 
do, however, enter through the needle 





HAVE DOUBLE GAP! 





ing contaminating metal. 

















Magnet open 
for cleaning 





Permaflux SPOUT MAGNETS. 


That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
Two magnets in one; TWICE 


™~ THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 Ibs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 

explosions and fire due to tramp metal. 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 

labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 







In addition, sav- 
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~FOR QUALITY 











Fulton’s Superior Printing and Design Increase the Value 
of the Excellent Display Space on the Surface of Your Bags. 


In Addition to Standard Containers We Offer 
Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 
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Atlanta St. Louis 


Dallas 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Minneapolis New York 


New Orleans 


Kansas City, Kans. 
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holes Whenever bags are sewed, un- 
jess the holes are protected in some 
way. All seams of paper bags should 
be cemented, and sewed tops and 
pottoms should be protected by strips 
of gummed tape or other covering. 
Cartons sealed and covered with a 
wet wrap that completely covers 
the closure are the best type for 
excluding insects. The cadelle, how- 
ever, is capable of cutting through 
eyen a metal-foil-wrapped carton. 

It seems probable that insect re- 
pellent chemicals may aid materially 
in solving the problem of keeping 
insects out of susceptible products. 
These chemical repellents may be 
ysed to impregnate one of the plies 
of multiwall paper bags, the coating 
liquor used to prepare coated Kraft 
paper, Or the paper used to make 
single-wall bags. Weak solutions of 
DDT, nicotine sulfate and potassium 
chromate have exhibited excellent 
protective properties when used ex- 
perimentally as described above. 
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GOVERNMENT scientist has in- 
fi vented a moisture apparatus 
which, in making moisture tests, will 
completely remove all “free mois- 
ture’ from flour, cereal products and 
like materials without damaging oth- 
er ingredients. 

The new apparatus, operated by 
the use of high frequency electric 
current, makes it possible to remove 
varying amounts of moisture simul- 
taneously from several samples of 
material. It also permits a quicker 
determination of moisture content 
than is possible by present official 
methods. 

Alfred Christie, chief of the test- 
ing section, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, is the in- 
ventor of the apparatus. It is his 
second invention since 1940, the first 
being a power unit used on electric 
moisture meters which determines 
the amount of moisture in whole 
grain. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has approximately 300 of them 
in operation, while some 700 more 
are in use in private industry. 

Mr. Christie’s newest invention ap- 
plies the heat from the center of 
the sample outward and drives the 
moisture out. As the moisture is 
driven out, the temperature de- 
creases. Hence when all the mois- 
ture has been removed, the sample 
is sufficiently ‘cooled to be weighed 
immediately. 

The apparatus will be used as soon 
as equipment in suitable form is 
available. 
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overcome by feeding the wheat into 
the rinsing worm just below the 
Water level so that it receives a 
momentary immersion only. Even 
so, the pick up will be from 1% to 
2% of moisture. A disadvantage of 
this method is that serious variations 
In the amount of moisture picked up 


Ne [Cuthwesltern 
Yn seat sof 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 





are caused by. the state of cleanliness 
of the rinsing worm covers. After 
working for a short period, the slot- 
ted covers become coated with a film 
of slime which results in water being 
carried up in the inclined worm some 
distance above the level of the water 
in the washer tank. This can cause 
variations in the moisture content of 
the wheat leaving the whizzer of as 
much as 1%. 


Control of Mill 


Comparative regularity in the ac- 
tual milling process can only be ob- 
tained by constant effort on the part 
of all concerned. Unfortunately, it 
is not a state of affairs which auto- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





matically follows upon a major re- 
model of the mill—it has to be fought 
for day after day by that continual 
attention to detail which is the source 
of so much successful achievement. 

Given regular wheat conditioning 
and steady weather conditions, in 
theory a properly adjusted mill will 
not require the rolls resetting often. 
In actual practice, the writer has 
found that under present day milling 
conditions, the first and second break 
rolls rarely do require more than a 
minor adjustment, but that, on the 
other hand, the later breaks, scratch 
rolls and fluted reduction rolls need 
frequent attention if they are to 
work to the best advantage. 
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In the successful mill, some of the 
break roll releases will be weighed 
out every shift on a rota, so that 
every fluted roll is checked within 
the space of 24 hours. To obtain the 
minimum of variation in performance, 
the highest degree of scientific control 
is necessary, because no one can 








Use “‘BAG OF TRICKS”——4 
TO INCREASE YOUR SALES 
Over one million copies of this 32-page 


sales-builder for products in Cotton Bags 
were used in 1944. Write for free copy 
now. Learn how you may put this book- 


let to work for you. Ask for ‘Bag of 
Tricks.’”’” No obligation—Address: 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 
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..» TODAY and TOMORROW 


tHE ECONOMIST 


FLOUR AGITATOR 


. a complete sealed unit for use with 
any gas bleaching or maturing system. In 
addition to its duty of maturing and bleach- 
ing it can’t be beat for the mixing in of vita- 
Breaks up all lumps as 


min concentrates. 
it m1xes. 


All parts exposed to the gasses are made of 
wood, thereby eliminating the possibility of 
metal corrosion and the resultant harmful 


effects. 


Made in four sizes and may be furnished in 
Single, Double or Triple Units— 
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“Rotomatic” 
plugged into 





oe 


any 


THEELEOTOMATIC 


EXPERIMENTAL SIFTER 


cuts guess work in setting rolls. 
Designed to meet the need for a small porta- 
ble gyratory action sifter to be used in setting 
rolls for a fixed and determined extraction 
—PROVES YOUR EXTRACTION SCI- 
ENTIFICALLY. 


and can be 
Automatic 


motor driven 
light socket. 


stop feature permits each test being made 
for exactly the same period—may be timed 
to exact period desired, from a few seconds 
up to 5 minutes. 





THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Feed Milling Industries 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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sifter should be obtained, if possible 
for testing break roll releases, anq 
each sieving test should be made fo, 
at least one minute in order to ob. 
tain a thorough separation.  Goog 
results can be obtained with care py 





judge releases accurately enough for 
modern standards of milling. Rule 
of thumb methods of control cannot 
compete, and that is why all the 
fluted rolls simply must not be set 
according to the individual views of 
each of the shift rollermen in turn, hand sieving, but with a plansifte, 
good craftsmen though they all may motion and at plansifter speed (19) 
be. r.p.m. approximately). 

In laying down fixed releases for It is a good plan to count up to 189 
various rolls, the two following im-_ in front of a clock when hand sie\ ing 
portant points should be borne in as one soon learns the necessary 
mind: speed to give 180 r.p.m. and two hand 

(1) Exactly the same procedure in operators working to this system wil] 
testing must be followed by all op- obtain close results. A recent lettep 
erators. in Milling mentioned a sieving periog 

(2) The technical manager must _ of only 20 strokes at plansifter speeq 
keep the releases he has fixed under as being sufficient for testing the 
constant review, and alter them from work of rolls, but the writer finds a 
time to time should conditions cai! much longer period necessary ip 
for a revision of the settings. order to reduce the margin of error 

In the writer’s view, a mechanical between one test and another. 


CN HAMMOND=)BAGS 


"eT YOUR PRODICT - 


Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt Laminated 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 





DAY DUAL-CLONE 


NOW available in 
BOLTED FLANGE 


Construction (Design 2) 


Completely prefabricated and riv- 
eted at the factory—requiring only 
assembling and bolting together at 
the flanges. 


This construction permits more 
compact packing for shipment and 
easier handling for installation. It 
greatly simplifies inside installa- 
tions—especially of larger sizes. 


All the important DUAL-CLONE 
advantages — high separating ef- 
ficiency, low back pressure, low 
installation and maintenance costs, 
etc.—are retained in this DAY 
BOLTED FLANGE construction 
(Design 2). Write for full infor- 


mation. 


TANKS in BOLTED 
CONSTRUCTION 


—for flour storage and blending— 
completely prefabricated in our 
plant, compactly packed for ship- 
ment—ready for easy, quick, low- 
cost installation. Neat, strong, tight 
construction provided by butt- 
joined horizontal joints and stand- 
ing seam vertical joints with en- 
closing cleat. Made in sizes and 
capacities to suit your needs. 















































Packed for shipping. The HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


bonnet, stack and secondary 
cone nest inside the main 
body. ‘The 2 halves of main 
cone nest together. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 











DAY facilities include: designing, ~ 
fabricating and installing all work in sheet metal of 10-gauge f - 
or lighter, including: complete dust control systems, bag Order From This 


cleaning units, pneumatic conveyors, hoppers, spouting, etc. 
Write for full information. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


Wii, 


pus CW a 


“DEPARTMENT STORE” 


for Grain and Seed House Equipment 
Select from over 350 dif- re ff 


ferent items ... all made of 
ry 


finest materials . . . rigidly 
inspected... meeting Gov- 
ernment standards where 
such have been established. 
BAG TRUCK 

25AR—7” diameter wheels, rubber tires, 
roller bearings. 48-inch bent plow han- 
dles of hardwood. 9-inch wrought iron 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


In Canada—The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
613 Mcintyre Block, Winnipeg 




















All items guaranteed. 
Prompt service. Write for 


FREE Catalog No. 144. 


IT PAYS TO USE 


CLOTH BAGS 


Flexible, Durable, Economical 








we nose with steel strap up the handles, 
Other sizes available. 





$17.50. 
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TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS’ 
ee 


100 North LaSalle Street - 


~ CHICAGO 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 





CALL-A-PHONE 


Inter-office communication system. Saves 


steps, eases work load. You contact 
one or up to five persons while they 
remain at their work. Personnel can 
contact you. See catalog for prices. 


630 BROOKS BUILDING 







BAG HOLDER 
One man can operate. Opening at top 
is 15 inches long by 614 inches wide. 
Weighs only 4!4 Ibs. When not in use 
can be folded up and hung out of the 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators : 
and Feed Mills Formals 00 react 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK a. —s = REPORTING BUREAU 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


eamwork Does It! 


The tremendous task of feeding our winning 
army depends on teamwork. One important 
phase of this teamwork involves you, who mill 
the flour that nourishes our fighters, and us, who 
make the bags to carry your flour. It’s grat- 
ifying to us to be teamed up with an industry 


that's doing such a vital job in the war program. 
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PROVIDES NEW ACCURACY 
in the Classification of Stock! 
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Classification of middlings stock with the Purograder 
is amazingly accurate and thorough. Large middlings 
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free of loose bran are sent to the coarse sizings roll. during the 

Smaller middlings go directly to the fine sizings roll. The peatedly c 
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Users report that this accuracy of separation results in 
longer extraction of high quality patent, also better color. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
— By Carroll K. Michener 


NOT SILENT, AS THE “Q” IN BIL- 
LIARDS.—It took us some little time, 
here in this editorial shop, to make 
up our minds about the final “e” in 
“thiamine.” But we did it, as long 
ago as midway through 1943. So 
gives us something of a 


now it 

chuck!e to see a lofty scientific publi- 
cation reaching this etymological 
point a year and a half later. Ref- 


erence is to Nutrition Reviews, pub- 
lished by the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc. In the January number of that 
journal, under the heading, “Off 
Again—on Again,” we find this state- 
ment of confession and conformance: 

“In the first volume of Nutrition 
Reviews thiamine was spelled with an 
‘.’ In the second volume thiamin 
was spelled without the ‘e,’ and at 
this date it is hard to recollect the 
exact reason for dropping the ‘e,’ 
unless perhaps it was the thought of 
saving space! And now with volume 
3 we are going back to the ‘e,’ for 
during the past year it has been re- 
peatedly called to our attention that 
in 1942 the Nomenclature Committee 
of the American Society of Biological 
Chemists, after profound deliberation, 
decided that the ‘e’ should be—other 
societies agree, and now, so do we.” 


@ Our Conversion.—The story of our 
own conversion runs like this: Ob- 
serving that usage in polite scientific 
circles at first was variable, and 
remembering that the pristine mother 
word vitamin had long since sloughed 
off its caudal “e,’”’ we determined to 
apply what seemed to be the appro- 
priate journalistic principle of sim- 
plified spelling. The economy motive 
did not present itself to us specifical- 
ly, as it seems to have done to our 
scientific confrere, though that may be 
considered implicit in the simplifica- 
tion theory. 

Nutritional eyebrows went up as 
our “e’” went down and out. The 
real McCoy closed in on us from 
all sides, and thus we pieced the 
truth together: 

The discoverer of vitamin B; spelled 
its chemical moniker ‘‘thiamin,” and 
When this name was first proposed 
by the Committee on Vitamin No- 
menclature for the American Insti- 
tute of Nutrition and the Ameri- 
can Society of Biological Chemists it 
still had no final “e.” The matter of 
Spelling was considered by both or- 
ganizations and the recommendation 
of the committee was accepted unani- 
mously, or nearly so. But U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia did not agree, and listed 
B, as “thiamine,” insisting that this 
Spelling was the only one that would 
be consistent with long established 
Policy. The Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Med- 
ical Association fell in line with this 
ruling that there should be an “e” 
appendix and agreed that the correct 
terminology was “thiamine hydro- 
chloride.’ However, manufacturers 
of preparations which were accepted 
for inclusion in the council’s publica- 
tion, “New and Nonofficial Reme- 


dies,” were given a suitable period 
of time in which to use up their old 
labels, upon which the troublesome 
name appeared—and still can be 
seen occasionally—in “thiamin” form. 
The official disagreement finally 
was dissolved in 1942, as Nutrition 
Reviews has discovered, by acquies- 
cence on the part of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists in the 
“e” spelling, and the American In- 
stitute of Nutrition concurred. 


BREAD & GRAVY gets a 
big boost from Wilson & Co., Inc., 
which is putting a gravy on the 
market and tying it in with its old 
friend bread in an ecstatic Bread & 
Gravy Month promotion campaign. 
“Gravy” for dealers, also—so runs 
the advertising line: “It will make 
bread and flour move, because the 
bakers and the millers are in on 
this, too.” An item in Food 


and Nutrition News puts another 
current spotlight on gravy. It says 
here (Norma Thompson, assistant 


director of nutrition for the National 
Live Stock & Meat Board, speaking) 
that although for decades nutrition- 
ists have denounced gravy and meat 
drippings as being indigestible and 
“bad for you,” they are now finding 
some value in them in the way of 
vitamins. Braised meats contain only 
45% of their thiamine after cooking, 
and stewed meats, only 25%; a large 
part of the vitamins lost from the 
meat is found in the drippings and 
gravy. Meat cooked by dry heat 
methods, roasting, broiling and fry- 
ing, shows a greater retention of 
the B vitamins than meat cooked by 
moist heat methods, according to 
Miss Thompson. 
ee @ 


SNOW, AND CONTINUED COLD.— 
The one hundred and fifty-third edi- 
tion of the Old Farmer’s Almanac lies 
before us. It is in the traditional 
format, and probably differs from the 
first annual edition only in minor de- 
gree. Its changes in typography are 
merely technical, and it adheres as 
closely as possible to the original 
model, doing its best to make even a 
freshly-cast modern linotype face 
look like the inky lettering of old 
Benjamin Franklin. The engravings 
are incunabula. 

The “table of aspects, holidays, 
heights of high water, weather, etc.,” 
is in the accustomed pattern. Run- 
ning down through the antique type 
styles and the moons and signs of 
the zodiac, in such a manner as to 
chart the way of the weather by 
dates, is this dope on February: “Cold 
continues. Easterly storm now. 
Spell of milder weather followed by 
unsettled days. Indications of a real 
storm in the making.” (The editor 
claims his long-range weather fore- 
casting is done in collaboration with 
a secret but impeccable authority.) 

Alongside the complicated and in- 
triguing column of meteorological 
and astronomical data is the familiar 


“Farmer’s Calendar,” in which Poor 
Richard maxims flourished aforetime. 
Now, for February, there is this: 

“The water’s frozen stiff again. 
and you’re lugging from the old 
well. As near as you can figure it, 
there’s only about a month’s feed 
left in the loft, with baled hay sell- 
ing at forty dollars a ton. The last 
snow’s busted in the hen house roof. 
Ma’s feeling peckish and the price of 
grain is higher than Gilroy’s kite. 
There you are, knee deep in chores 
and taxes and government regula- 
tions. Take it all in all, the world 
is just another dish of cold beans. 

“You don’t know it, but somehow 
things are going to come around— 
sure as Town Meeting. They start 
with the mild spell and a sort of 
hankering you have to let things 
slide anyhow. You cut Ma an armful 
of forsythia branches to ‘force’ in the 
parlor window. Maybe you add a 
few cuttings from the old apple on 
the sunny side of the lane. Ma perks 
up—and you go to Grange meeting. 
Your neighbors lend a hand with the 
hen house roof. Then one day sap’s 
running—and you're twice as busy as 
ever—but the smell of the hot, bub- 
bling syrup makes you young again. 
The boys come down to help after 
school, and pour the syrup on the 
snow, and make a real spree of eat- 
ing it, just as you did when you 
were a kid. 

“Before you know it you’ve slid 
right around the corner into March, 
and Ma’s seen the first robin.” 


Somehow it doesn’t seem at all re- 
markable that Mrs. Mary Macfadden, 
in defending the divorce suit brought 
against her, should term the vigorous 
Bernarr a crackpot. That’s exactly 
what she called him, and it must be 
remembered that, just as no gentle- 
man is a hero to his valet, a wife 
has certain inside tracks to a food 
crank’s character. In denying charges 
of cruelty, Mrs. Macfadden comes 
back with the retort that she couldn’t 
stand his using their children as nu- 
tritional guinea pigs. Bernarr is 77 
and still Hexes a mean muscle, ’tis 
said, nourished by the iron and 
elixirs of bran mash. 


A survey made by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers indi- 
cates that 62% of our grocers intend 
to add to their nationally advertised 
lines after the war, while but 24% 
of those covered by the study said 
they would go for more of the pri- 
vate brands. 


It’s no sneeze at all for the pepper 
grinders, what with the squeezing 
they’ve had since OPA granted in- 
creased prices to importers and the 
growing scarcity of supplies. All- 
spice, in fact, to take a sniff of the 
entire condiment front, seems rapid- 
ly to be turning into no spice. 


CAPITAL AND CO-OP AS ARNOLD 
SEES THEM.—Former trustbuster 
Thurman Arnold sees a sign of de- 
cadence in the capitalist system in 
the present “monopoly stage” of in- 
dustry. He compares the monopoly 
stage to old age in an individual. 
It is a period of caution, fear and 
restricted activity. Established in- 
dustry feels itself incompetent to 
compete in an equal race with new 
industry. 

Arnold, now judge of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, Washington, D. C., 
lists the seven deadly sins of industry 
as follows: 

1. It seeks to consolidate industrial 
power by destroying individual en- 
terprise; 

2. It prevents new enterprise from 
entering the field; 

3. It restricts production and raises 
prices; 

4. It stops the introduction of 
more efficient methods and maintains 
obsolete ways of production in which 
it has vested interest; 

5. It sets up arbitrary and despotic 
control of production and distribu- 
tion for the security of monopoly 
groups; 

6. It enters politics, using money 
and economic coercion, and becomes 
a veritable state within a state; 

7. It forms protective tariffs and 
makes foreign economic policies for 
the nation, to prevent the country- 
men of these monopolists from pro- 
ducing and distributing goods. 

Co-operatives have the opportunity 
“to restore the highways of com- 
merce to the people” by helping to 
wrest control of these highways from 
the monopolists. Using a football 
analogy, Arnold declared that it is 
the function of government to open 
a hole in the line of the opposing 
monopoly team and it is the func- 
tion of co-operatives to carry the ball 
of genuinely free enterprise through 
the hole. 

Officials of great corporate enter- 
prise profess their belief in competi- 
tion, the judge observed, but they 
are much like the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world who is afraid to 
risk his title in a fight with younger 
challengers. 

Arnold said the rural communities 
are the real America, but they are 
communities that are being injured 
and destroyed by a cartel controlled 
system of production and distribution. 

Everyone is talking about free en- 
terprise but never before was there 
a greater concentration of economic 
power in a few hands than today, he 
pointed out. 

Arnold’s remarks were made dur- 
ing an address at the Co-op League’s 
Biennial Congress in Chicago. 

America’s new way of life thus is 
clearly limned by an illustrious lan- 
tern high-placed in government. 
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August-December Flour Production 
in Canada About Same as Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian produc- 
tion of flour in December showed a 
reduction as compared with the cor- 
responding month of the _ previous 
year. The output was 2,029,530 bbls, 
as against 2,173,433. The falling off 
is possibly due, in part, to a heavy 
snowstorm in the early part of the 
month, which crippled transportation, 
and the situation has not yet cleared 
up. 

Production of flour in the first five 
months of the crop year ending with 
December totaled 10,373,132 bbls, 
compared with 10,369,958 in the same 
period of preceding year. Exports 
of flour in December were higher not- 
withstanding the decline in produc- 
tion. These amounted to 1,242,370 
bbls, as against exports of 1,106,479 
in December, 1943. Exports in the 
five months totaled 5,283,413 bbls, 
compared with 4,809,541 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1943-44 crop year. 

Production of winter wheat flour 
in December showed a substantial in- 


crease. The quantity was 93,053 bbls, 
as against 28,628 in December, 1943. 
In the five months the output of this 
flour totaled 450,976 bbls, while in 
the corresponding period of previous 
year the amount was 200,725 bbls. 
More plentiful supplies of wheat com- 
bined with improved export demand 
are responsible for the increased pro- 
duction. However, the quantity of 
this flour being produced in the cur- 
rent crop season is no greater than in 
any normal year. It looks large 
when compared with the preceding 
year when the winter wheat crop 
was almost a complete failure. 
Canadian mills produced 345,233 
tons of millfeed in the five months 
ending with December, compared 
with 342,046 in the same months of 
preceding year. Exports are rigidly 
restricted and would run somewhere 
around 5% of production. Domestic 
demand is abnormally heavy and al- 
though almost all the output is avail- 
able it is inadequate for requirements. 


Dominion Officials Optimistic About 
Canada’s Postwar Exporting Business 


Toronto, Ont.—A growing volume 
of inquiries from overseas buyers who 
are seeking trade connections in Can- 
ada is reported by the department 
of trade and commerce, Ottawa. In 
the past three months 33 buyers from 
other countries have been in Canada 
on trade missions while correspond- 
ence is growing steadily. 

Translations of letters containing 
trade inquiries are averaging more 
than 200 per month. Every atten- 
tion is given by the department to 
visitors who come on personal mis- 
sions of this kind. 

Departmental authorities at Ot- 
tawa are convinced that out of these 
preliminary contacts there will grow 
in time a substantial volume of new 
exporting trade. The goods wanted 
are of the kinds Canada can readily 
produce and for which there are en- 


couraging signs of steady demand 
abroad. Most of the manufactured 
products are suitable to the produc- 
tive facilities of Canada. 

In regard to foodstuffs there is no 
doubt that early postwar years will 
see an insatiable demand. Capacity 
to produce will be the only handicap. 
Flour and cereal millers all know in 
advance that they are facing one of 
the busiest periods ever known in 
their trades and that this may last 
well into the future. 

On its part the government at Ot- 
tawa has already made provision for 
the banking, insurance and shipping 
requirement of industries that have 
opportunities for exporting goods 
overseas. Shipping may involve some 
difficulties in the early stages but the 
volume of tonnage created by the 
war should overcome initial shortages 
without too much delay. 





VANCOUVER SACKING WHEAT 
FOR SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Movement of 
grain from this port to New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa was an- 
nounced during the week. Sacking 
facilities at local elevators are ex- 
pected to be taxed to capacity to 
meet this demand. One elevator has 
already some facilities, while another 
plant is putting in a large addition 
to handle sacked wheat. 

It has been learned that arrange- 
ments have been made to export at 
least 15,000,000 bus in sacks and this 
will require about 25 big freighters 
to handle the movement. 

In addition, there is expected to 
be a fairly brisk business to Russian 
ports on the Pacific, both from this 
port and Prince Rupert. 


PRAIRIE PROVINCE MILLERS 
PLAN MUTUAL ASSOCIATION 


Toronto, Ont.—AInformation from 
western Canada indicates that the 
mills of the three prairie provinces 
are planning to organize a mutual 
association for the good and welfare 
of the industry in that part of the 
country. The millers of Saskatche- 
wan have had an effective organiza- 
tion of this kind for some years but 
the other two provinces have not been 
so fortunate. The Saskatchewan as- 
sociation is given credit for originat- 
ing the idea of one association for 
all three provinces. An organization 
meeting of the Alberta millers was 
held in Edmonton last month and a 
meeting of the Manitoba millers is 
to be held in Winnipeg on Feb. 27. 
The effectiveness of collective action 


in matters of general interest has 
been recognized time and again in in- 
dustry and it is felt that an organi- 
zation of the kind planned will be 
highly beneficial to western millers. 
Exchanges of views and opinions from 
various parts of the three provinces 
will be helpful and the general fund 
of information made available to 
members of such an association will 
also be a considerable asset.—A. H. B. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZILIAN COMPANY SHOWS 
PROFIT INCREASE IN YEAR 


London, Eng.—Net profit for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1944, of the Rio 
de Janeiro Flour Mills & Granaries, 
Ltd., amounted to $289,150, compared 
with $274,845 for the year previous, 
according to a report presented by 
S. C. Sheppard, the chairman, at the 
annual meeting of the company in 
London Jan. 28. The directors rec- 
ommended a dividend of 8%, less tax. 

Mr. Sheppard said that the past 
year had been one full of difficulties. 
There had been stricter control than 
ever in the selling prices of all their 
products and transport conditions had 
become more and more -restricted. 
The company was fortunate, how- 
ever, in being able to draw its wheat 
supplies from Argentina where f.o.b. 
prices are still below those of almost 
any other country. 

Financially, the company had had 
to cope with further increases in op- 
erating expenses for both wages and 
salaries had advanced following the 
general increased cost of living in 
Brazil. Freight rates and other gen- 
eral expenses had also advanced, 
whereas controlled selling prices were 
seldom allowed to advance propor- 
tionately, and with never-ending lo- 
cal taxes and the taxes payable in 
Great Britain, the general expenses 
were increased considerably. 

The management in Brazil, how- 
ever, had recently reported by cable 
that trading conditions continued sat- 
isfactory and it was hopeful of ob- 
taining some improvement in local 
controlled prices within the near 
future. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT COMPLIANCE URGED 


Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, is ad- 
vising Canadian exporters that the 
British West Indies import control 
authorities continue to insist on proof 
as to the quota year to which goods 
arriving in the British West Indies 
after Jan. 15, 1945, were charged. 
While the Export Permit Branch 
does not consider that this proof is 
necessary, in view of the fact that 
export permits are charged to the 
quota year indicated on the relevant 
import license, it is, however, sug- 
gested and strongly advised that, in 
order to facilitate the entry of their 
goods into British West Indian terri- 
tories, exporters clearly endorse on 
the commercial invoice covering the 
shipment the relevant British West 
Indies import license number and 
date, together with their Canadian 
export permit number and date of 
issuance. 


= 


CANADIAN EXPORT WHEAT 
PRICE STANDS AT $1.49 


Winnipeg, Man.—Canadian whea; 
exported to nations not receiving my. 
tual aid is being sold at a raie of 
more than $1.40 bu, basis No, ] 
northern at Fort William, according 
to a review by the Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics. 

Canadian wheat for export is solq 
under a two-price policy. The class 
one price applies to mutual aid coun. 
tries and the basis is $1.25 bu No, 1 
northern at Fort William, purciases 
being made by the Canadian W hea} 
Board. The class two price for non- 
mutual aid countries, including the 
United States, has a degree of fluc. 
tuation. 

Wheat supplies were taken over by 
the wheat board in the fall of 1943 
when the Dominion governmeni apn. 
nounced closing of the “Winnipeg 
Wheat futures market. In October 
1943, the board reported prices fo, 
nonmutual aid countries at $1.28}, 
bu, basis No. 1 northern at Fort Wij. 


liam. In April and May, 1944, this 
price had risen to $1.48, dropping 
back to $1.35% in August. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





FLOUR SHIPMENTS DELAYED 
IN CANADA BY BAD WEATHER 


Toronto, Ont.—Grain shipping con- 
ditions in Canada, east of the Great 
Lakes, are growing steadily worsi 
and both mills and feed dealers ir 


some cases are scraping the bottoms 
of the bins. 

Many of the spring wheat mills 
have had their production serious|) 


curtailed by the scarcity of grain for 
grinding and others are unable to get 
their flour shipped out. The general 
searcity of boxcars has been aggra- 
vated by heavy snowfalls during the 
last two months, which slowed up 
movement. Then again a consider- 
able number of cars have been divert- 
ed to the export movement of grain 
which has added to the seriousness of 
the situation in the flour industry 

Although flour is badly needed in 
export markets, mills are unable to 
accept further orders until present 
contracts are nearer completion and 
at present shipments are almost at 
a standstill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARIZONA VACATION 


Toronto, Ont.—Norman H. Camp- 
bell, of the Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, left on Feb. 8 for a trip to 
Arizona for vacation and health rea- 
sons. He will join his brother, D. A 
Campbell, president and managing 
director of St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., who also is 
vacationing in Arizona. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAN JOINT BAKERS’ MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—A joint conference 
of the Ontario Bakers Association, 
the Independent Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Ontario and the Ontario 
Retail Bakers Association will be held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
on April 17-18. Organization for 
this event is now in progress. 
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— 
Since 1856 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





New Ulm, Minnesota 
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FLOUR than any 
in the Union. 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





other state 


COMPANY 
























A a SIGNED e SEALED « AND geet 
; . . . DELIVERED _,, ~oo?” 
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Send those orders—mail those 


» 
x \* ® letters—in Tension Envelopes. 


They seal quickly and stay sealed, 
assuring safe delivery whether 
they travel by land, sea or air. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW! 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
\Otgenally 
392959, @)' 4 iW Wy Am 28 AYA 9 RO) =) LO 


500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 







FOR BAKERS 


Cake Pious 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


























J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


A\RCHER-DANIELS~MIDLAND COMPANY 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 10u1s: 
MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Spring Wheat Fancy 








Minnesota GIRL 


Patent Family Flour 


Enriched |" 


FLouR w+ ee « + long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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52 Mark Lane 


Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 
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FLOUR TRADE GROUP 
REVIEWS PAST YEAR 


No Change in Position of Imported 
Flour; J. H. Pillman Continues 
in Charge 


London, Eng.—The annual general 
meeting of the London Flour Trade 
Association was held Jan. 24 in the 
Subscription Room of the London 
Corn Exchange, when the annual re- 
port and accounts were presented and 
adopted. The report, in brief, was as 
follows: 

J. H. Pillman, Pillman & Phillips, 
has continued in charge of the im- 
port flour trade at the imported ce- 
reals division of the Ministry of 
Food. Gordon Ravenscroft, of Ross 
T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., has remained 
as flour agent on the London Port 
Area Grain Committee. 

Remuneration of controlled flour 
firms is now conducted by an asso- 
ciation appointed for the purpose 
during the past year, known as the 
Flour Importers (Distribution and 
Control) Association, Ltd., under the 
Ministry of Food, and for the fourth 
year the agreed amount has been 
paid. 

There has been only one change 
in the price of National Flour during 
the year. On Oct. 1, it was advanced 
1s 9d per 280 lbs to 40s in charged 
bags or 41s per 280 lbs in nonreturn- 
able bags. Imported flour also was 
increased to 41s per 280 lbs, bags in- 
cluded. All prices delivered. 

On the same date the flour extrac- 
tion for national flour was reduced 
from 85% to 82144% (since reduced 
to 80%). 

There has been no change in the 
position in regard to imported flour. 
Separate distribution is still prohibit- 
ed, except in Scotland. The millers 
mix a percentage of imported flour 
into the national flour as instructed 
by the Ministry of Food. During the 
year this percentage has varied from 
5 to 124%. 

A subcommittee of the postwar Re- 
construction Committee met and con- 
sidered many points in this connec- 
tion and duly submitted a report to 
the National Association of Flour 
Importers. A special committee was 
formed by the National Association 
to deal with the matter and at the 
subsequent meetings arranged the 
discussions covered a wide field. 

The annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Importers 
was held in London on Sept. 27, 1944, 
when F’. W. Peach, London, was elect- 
ed president for the ensuing year 
and J. B. Russell, Glasgow, vice presi- 
dent. 

The accounts show the financial po- 
sition of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation to be satisfactory, the ac- 
cumulated fund held by the associa- 
tion amounting to £3,741 17s 8d. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AN APPEAL FOR BREAD 


London, Eng.—An appeal was re- 
cently made to farmers over the 
Dutch radio, operating under allied 
control, for the delivery of wheat 
and rye as quickly as possible. Civil- 
ians, it was said, urgently need bread. 


It is understood that stocks of 
threshed grain have reached a very 
low level. It was reported recently 
that a Red Cross ship was expected 
to leave Lisbon for occupied Holland 
with supplies of food, including 5,000 
tons of wheat and lentils. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN NEEDED IN FINLAND 

London, Eng.—Finland is short of 
grain and has appealed to the U.S.S.R. 
to supply its urgent need. Russia’s 
response, according to the Moscow 
radio, is the promised dispatch of 
some 30,000 tons of grain to Finland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. BRUCE SMALL RETIRES 
FROM ASSOCIATION POST 


London, Eng.—G. Bruce Small, who 
for over 17 years was secretary of the 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Confectioners and Caterers, re- 
signed at the end of 1944. His place 
was taken by L. F. Cadwallader, as- 
sistant secretary for the last six 
years. 

It was Mr. Small’s intention to 
retain the editorship of the associa- 
tion’s weekly publication, The Na- 
tional Association Review, and to act 
as consultant secretary. However, 
his health was impaired further by 
a serious bout of illness involving 
a second major operation in the fall 
of 1944, and he decided, on his doc- 
tor’s advice, to retire from all busi- 
ness activities. He has made a good 
recovery from his recent operation. 

Mr. Bruce Small is a Scotsman and 
served the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers as secretary in Edin- 
burgh for 11 years before taking 
office with the National Association 
in London. Throughout his long years 
of service for the two associations 
he has shown outstanding ability and 
zeal in his work for the baking in- 
dustry and not only is highly respect- 
ed by the baking fraternity but also 
has won its affection. His enforced 
retirement from their midst owing to 
health reasons is deeply regretted. 
Last year Mr. Small celebrated his 
golden jubilee as a journalist. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS PARENT COMPANY STAFF 

London, Eng.—William C. Tudor 
has been appointed a member of the 
executive staff of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
and will be responsible for the com- 
pany’s relations with its overseas 
companies and branches. He will 
also take charge of the company’s 
business outside Europe. For the 
past eight years Mr. Tudor has been 
managing director of the organiza- 
tion’s subsidiary company in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GAIN IN BRITISH BUYING 
OF CANADIAN WHEAT SEEN 


London, Eng.—During the early 
days of January Switzerland bought 
500,000 bus of Canadian wheat and, 
apparently, Portugal was also seek- 
ing supplies from the same source. 
It is pointed out in the British trade 
press that hitherto the Canadian 
Wheat Board had refused to enter- 
tain bids from nonmutual aid coun- 


























tries, claiming that stocks of Mani- 
toba wheat in exportable position 
were only sufficient for the needs of 
the United Nations. Higher prices, 
however, are asked for the wheat 
than from the mutual aid countries. 

An increased demand for the high- 
er grades of Canadian wheat is likely 
to be experienced from the United 
Kingdom now that the flour extrac- 
tion has been reduced to 80%. It is 
believed, however, that Canada with 
her large exportable surplus will not 
only be able to supply Europe’s 
needs, but also provide supplies for 
those destinations hitherto supplied 
by Australia, which country, it is 
feared, will only have sufficient for 
her own requirements this year. 

It is thought possible that Cana- 
dian shipments overseas will reach a 
high record level. It is estimated 
that these shipments, including those 
to the United States, will be in the 
neighborhood of 400,000,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Government Forbids 
Sale of Small Rolls 


of Bread in Roumania 


London, Eng.—A correspondent of 
the Liverpool Corn Trade News re- 
ports from Roumania that recently 
the government prohibited the sale 
of small rolls and half-moons of a 
few grammes weight, but still allows 
the sale of the ordinary dark bread 
standard loaves. No reason was giv- 
en for the prohibition, but small rolls 
of bread result in some increase of 
consumption and the idea may be to 
cause a decrease. 

“Bread consumption in Roumania,”’ 
continues the writer, “must be quite 
considerable and increasing. The 
price of the standard brown loaf 
has been raised, but is less than half 
the price of white bread, which re- 
mains unrationed.” 

The same informant reports that 
as far as he can gather there is 
not likely to be much wheat exported 
from Roumania for the present, al- 
though the 1944 harvest was satisfac- 
tory in regard to cereals. 





_ sremracaro neater 
MUSICAL DUBLIN BAKERS 
* 


London, Eng.—The Dublin bak- 
ers and confectioners are plan- 
ning to provide a concert hall for 
their city, which although a cen- 
ter of musical culture possesses 
no suitable concert hall. Hither- 
to no practical scheme has been 
put forward but now the Bakers, 
Confectioners and Allied Workers 
Union want new offices and a 
place of meeting for their mem- 
bers. Already they have bought 
a site and the plan is to erect a 
large building in which there will 
be several suites of offices and a 
concert hall that will seat 1,000 
persons. The Union has good 
reason to expect that the hall 
will prove a profitable investment 
and already two of the Dublin 
musical societies have promised 
their support. 








Belgian Officials 
Seek Additional 
Imports of Food 


London, England.—A recent state. 
ment by the Belgian Minister o! Sup- 
ply states that his country is suffer. 
ing from a serious lack of fats anq 
oils. This fact also was revealid by 
an inhabitant of Ghent who said 
that throughout the German occupa. 
tion they had had no fats nor soap, 
the Germans commandeering al! such 
supplies. A friend in Portugal! oe. 
casionally sent him a tin of sardines. 
which was worth its weight in gold 
for the oil it contained. 

The Belgian minister also stateq 
that fertilizers are badly needed jp 
Belgium and that cattle food is prac. 
tically nonexistent. He added that 
the Belgium government had asked 
for facilities to import during the 
next three months more than one 
tenth of the prewar imports of food 
and raw materials. 

M. Pierlot, the Belgian Prime 
Minister, has also spoken on the ge. 
rious food situation in Belgium, and 
urged, so far as military interests 
permit, importations of food so that 
the daily rations of the people may 
be increased to 2,000 calories. At 
present the rations represent only 
1,400 calories. 

Another report states that the op- 
portune arrival of 4,000 tons of al- 
lied foodstuffs helped to save a very 
serious situation. These allied sup- 
plies included 250 tons of fats, 140 
tons of chocolate, 130 tons of con- 
densed milk, 550 tons of biscuits and 
400 tons of white flour. 

About Christmas time the first 
liberty ship flying the Belgian flag 
entered the Port of Antwerp with 
a cargo of 10,000 tons of foodstuffs. 
The ship was bought by the Belgian 
government in London—the first of 
many. A consignment of 2,000 tons 
of cattle food also is shortly ex- 
pected from the Belgian Congo. 





S3READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NET PROFIT DOWN 

Montreal, Que.—Catelli Food Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., manufacturer of macaroni 
spaghetti, etc., reports a net profit ‘in 
1944 of $76,910, equal to $1.05 a share 
on the common stock, compared with 
$84,305 or $1.21 on the common stock 
in the previous year. Operating prof- 
it amounted to $237,712 compared 
with $287,950. Surplus was $36,653 
as against $44,049 and earned surplus 
was up to $263,214 from $229,465. 
Balance sheet showed current assets 
at $685,575 and current liabilitics at 
$281,199. Working capital was $104, 
376, an increase of $163,263. During 
the year a call loan of $100,000 was 
paid off. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GLASGOW OFFICERS 

London, Eng.—At the annual ger- 
eral meeting of the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association, Ltd., James Ait- 
ken, James Aitken & Sons, Glasgow, 
was re-elected chairman for the cur- 
rent year, and J. B. Russell, D. T. 
Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, vice 
chairman. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1 Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


“-<9088 
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MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 






SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
r H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER MiLLIN 





cROBANT MILLERS 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Inc. 


Millers of Export and Domestic 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


Flours 
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Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 





Spring Patents 





GROWN 
MILLS) 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 


Hi 4n0 Ty 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Pertormance and Satisfaction 





for 


Distinctive Quality and Flavor 





STERN MILLING Co. 


ow Es 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
ral Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
HE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Mires. 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





U. S. Branch / 
Capital De ecsiel | in vw. OCT OO are 500, 000 
Surplus for Protection - Policyholders . 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9% John Street New York 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS | 





Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building ° * ” Atlante, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 





Milling Wheat 











CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Feed Grains 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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C. Everett Casto 
president 
C. Everett Casto, previously vice 
president, was elected president of 


the Ward Baking Co., New York, a 
short time ago. A. E. Tolley, previ- 


ersonal & 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., visited the company’s 
Kansas City office for a day last week 
before going to the mill at Atchison, 
Kansas, and then returning to Minne- 


apolis. Mr. Pillsbury has many 
friends in Kansas City, where he 
spent a year managing the sales 


office. 
* 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
made a short trip to the southern 
states. Fred N. Burrall, general sales 
supervisor, left for an extended visit 
with the trade in several eastern 
states. 

& 


H. P. Lorenz, manager of the 
Hutchinson office of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, was 
chosen president of the newly organ- 
ized Hutchinson chapter of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing of America. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
sales manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, with Mrs. 
Heegaard, left Feb. 10 for a few 
weeks’ vacation at Miami Beach, Fla. 


H. R. McMartin, in charge of ex- 
ports for King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, is visiting Cuba. 


The Toledo Small Business Asso- 
ciation, with membership of 700, has 
re-elected O. E. M. Keller, president 
of Kasco Mills, as president, and 
Kenton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth 
& Co. and Southworth Grain Co., as 
secretary and treasurer. 


A. P. Cole, J. C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and C. H. Morris, Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., New York, visited in 


Albert E. Tolley 


executive vice president . 


ously vice president, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president. E. A. Mc- 
Laughlin, previously general sales 
manager, was elected a vice presi- 


Chicago last week. Mr. Cole had 
been to Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
and before returning to Pittsburgh 
spent a few days with his son and 
family in Chicago. Mr. Morris left 
Chicago on a business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 
% 


Armin J. Keller, of the grocery 
products division of General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, observed his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with his company 
on Feb. 9. Mr. Keller started with 
Washburn Crosby Co. in 1920 in the 
Chicago branch sales office, and later 
for a number of years was a bakery 
sales representative. 

* 

P. G. Bush of the Bush Brokerage 
Co., Nashville, has returned from a 
business trip through Illinois. 

a 

Cohen Williams, Jr., president of 
the Royal Flour Co., Nashville, re- 
turned last week from Atlanta, where 
he had been on business for several 
days. 

e 


W. P. Tanner of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, has left the 
hospital after an eye operation and 
is resting at his home in Norwalk, 
Conn. His son, Wilson P. Tanner, 
Jdr., A.R.T. 3/c, U. S. Navy, has just 
been home on leave. 

© 


J. A. Lenhardt, who has been active 
in the flour milling and brokerage 
business for many years, is now asso- 
ciated with the export department 
of Irving R. Boody & Co., Inc., of 
New York, handling flour and other 
exports to several countries. 

ee 


Phil Orth, head of the Ph. Orth 
Co., Milwaukee bakery supply house, 
has been named a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Midsummer 
Festival Commission which will be 
in charge of a centennial observance 


Edward A. McLaughlin 
vice president 


dent and a director of the company. 


M. E. Manbeck of the Manbeck 
Baking Co., Le Moyne, Pa., is the new 


M. E. Manbeck 


vice president 


vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association, elected at the 
recent annual meeting of the orvan- 
ization at Pittsburgh. 


in 1948 for Milwaukee and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The commis- 
sion also will be in charge of a 
pageant at the Milwaukee Auditor- 
ium, Jan. 31, 1946, to observe Mil- 
waukee’s one hundredth birthday. 


Robert J. Matchett, of the sales 
department of the New York offices of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has returned to 
his desk after illness had confined 
him at home for over two months. 

w 

George Gesegnet, Buffalo flour bro- 
ker, was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by Charles C. 
Chinski, and Arthur Baker, sales 
manager for Flory Milling Co., Ban- 
gor, Pa., was introduced by David 
Coleman. 


A. L. Jacobson, president of Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
spending a few weeks in and near 
Pasadena, Cal., to soak up some win- 
ter sunshine. 


W. L. Cooper, southern Illinois rep- 
resentative for Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, visited the home 
office last week. Mr. Cooper lives 
in Fairbury, Ill. 

w 

O. A. Rector, manager of the feed 
department, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Rector are 
spending a six weeks’ holiday at Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

* 


Theodore Riedeburg, of the insecti- 
cide division, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., spent the fore part of 
this week in Minneapolis in the in- 
terests of his company. 


I. C. Maghran, of Buffalo, eastern 
manager, bulk products sales, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., gave a vivid picture 
of how flour is milled from the grain 


to the finished product in a speech 
Feb. 5, before the Lions Club of Buf- 
falo. He said that before the war, 
the grain, feed and flour industry pro- 
vided the biggest flow of dollars 
through the city but since the war 
the airplane industry has jumped into 
the lead. 


ue 
Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: R. B. Laing, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Elmer E. 


Huffman and Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Sydney Ander- 
son, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; J. J. Selvage, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Atlanta. 
e 

W. Howard Chase, director of Pub- 
lic Services, General Mills, Inc., re- 
cently spoke before the Minneapolis 
Advertising Club clinic at the Cov- 
ered Wagon. He spoke on “Publi 
Relations.” 


Arthur A. Lederer, Arthur Lederer 
Milling Co., Cleveland, and Irs 
Lederer are spending the month of 
February at Miami Beach, Fla 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HAROLD HUTTON HONORED 

Newark, N. J.—Harold S. Huiton, 
sales manager for Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., on completion of 25 years 
with the company, was honored feb 
8 at a dinner at the Montclair (N. J.) 
Golf Club, sponsored by the Wallace 
& Tiernan Diamond Club whose mem- 
bers have had 10 years or more serv- 
ice with the Wallace & Tiernan in- 
dustries. Mr. Hutton joined the com- 
pany following his discharge fom 
the army of World War I, where he 
served as first lieutenant in the Engi- 
neer Corps. He is a graduate ol 
Columbia University, was an ofiicer 
in the United States Public Health 
Service, and prior to coming to New- 
ark was district and division mian- 
ager with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 






si D 

AMERICAN 

MEDICAL 
ASSN 
eT | 


ARNOLD 


of... 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





m 





* 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















BAKERY FLOURS 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
STAN DARD M I LLI NG BAKERS jena PATENT 
COMPANY FLOUR 
enna a 
*CERESOTA ® ARISTOS The ACME FLOUR MILLS co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














“4° oane “4 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 






VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








/ “CREMO” 


ust the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2018 Taney Ave. Ne. Kansas City, Me. 











= 
— 
HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 





Domestic and Export 


~ 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





We Offer (Vacuum Cleaned) 
Reconditioned 


FEED BAGS 
Cotton or Burlap 
All Sizes and Weights 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








" 


GH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Senianeanaihy Independent 





a 








ee 5) , 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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295,344,064 Lbs 
Flour Sold Under 
Export Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—Through Feb. 
9, exporters had reported to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. export sales of 
flour under the wheat flour export 
program aggregating 295,344,064 Ibs. 

Wheat exporters had reported ag- 
gregate export sales under the wheat 
export program of 290,882 bus of 
wheat. 

The flour and wheat sales togeth- 
er are equivalent to approximately 
7,231,400 bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 


Dominican Republic 
Jamaica ..... oe 
British Virgin Islands 
Brazil ee 

Ecuador .. 

Venezuela 

Colombia 

Surinam 

Guatemala .. 

Costa Rica 

El Salvador 

Panama 

Nicaragua ... 

British Honduras 
Honduras es ; 
Newfoundland 

Tangier 

Morocco A E 
Portugal bikes 
Mexico ‘: . 39,721 
Misc. - 33,3 





Total 


*Sales not definitely identified 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAMILY FLOUR MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE PLANS DRIVE 


Nashville, Tenn.—A meeting of the 
regular membership committee of the 
Family Flour Institute, Inc., of which 
Norman Christley of the Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., L. A. 
Brooks of the Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and T. H. 
Baum of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, are mem- 
bers, was held Feb. 10 at the Noel 
Hotel, Nashville, for the purpose of 
taking whatever steps are necessary 
to secure additional regular members 
for the institute. 








Wheat Subsidy 











(Continued 9 


om page ) 


not be made on wheat ground after 
June 30. Notice of termination on 
June 30 would be required 120 days 
before that date. This course would 
permit continuation of flour sales, 
and flour sold and produced prior 
to June 30 would be eligible for the 
subsidy. In short, all mills would be 
put on equal footing with a net for- 
ward sales position of 120 days. 

This second possible course would 
postpone the decision on the future 
of the subsidy program until after 
June 30, an unsatisfactory condition. 
Pressure on mills to sell beyond that 
date would be great and the legality 
of the DSC action under its Regula- 
tion No. 4 would be in question. Mills 
with a large unfilled order balance as 
of Nov. 30 would be unable to re- 
cover the deduction made at the be- 
ginning of the program on account 
of those balances. 


DSC Decision 
After weighing these alternatives, 
DSC has decided to continue the sub- 
sidy program on the present basis 
with notice to the industry that un- 
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less affirmative action is taken by 
Congress in the meantime in regard 
to subsidy funds, no payments will 
be made on wheat ground after June 
30. This ruling is contained in the 
following letter, dated Feb. 10, to 
Herman Fakler, of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation: 


Dear Herman: Reference is 
made to your letter of Jan. 25, 
1945, inquiring about the effect 
of the requirements of the so- 
called Taft amendment to the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, on the termi- 
nation provisions of the flour pro- 
duction payments program. 

Under existing statutory provi- 
sions, this corporation has au- 
thority to pay subsidies only on 
that portion of the forward sales 
which is actually ground into 
flour on or before June 30, 1945. 
Consequently, in the absence of 
additional appropriate legislation, 
no payments can be made on any 
wheat which is not ground into 
flour prior to that date, regard- 
less of the fact that the 120-day 
period may not have expired. 
Nevertheless, we do not propose 
to terminate the program at this 
time in order to allow the 120 
days to expire before July 1, 1945, 
and payments, subject to the lim- 
itation referred to above, will 
continue under the program as 
heretofore. 

Very truly yours, 
STEWART K. BARNES, 
Vice President. 


Warning to Millers 

With announcement of the DSC 
ruling, Mr. Fakler issues the follow- 
ing warning to the milling industry: 

“It is important that everyone in 
the industry take notice of this situ- 
ation and make no sales of flour for 
grinding after June 30 with the ex- 
pectation that a subsidy will be paid 
with respect to such sales and grind. 
However, until June 30, or until Con- 
gress acts affirmatively, millers can 
continue to sell flour with the bene- 
fit of the subsidy providing it is 
ground out on or before June 30. 
DSC can make payments in July for 
the grind which takes place in June, 
or before, and claims for the grind 
before July 1, 1945, will be honored 
in the regular course.” 


The Bakery Problem 


Top food price officials at OPA 
admit the baking industry problem 
arising from lard and sugar short- 


ages have reached their attention and 
point out several courses open. 
First, it might be necessary to un- 
dertake a cost study of the industry 
to determine the extent of the price 
increase necessary to prevent actual 


loss or to maintain the profit posi- 
tion of the industry at the levels 
of the basic period of 1936-39. How- 


ever, such cost studies would involve 
a considerable period of time and 
probably could not be completed in 
time to permit remedial action if 
stoppage of production was threat- 
ened. 

However, if actual stoppage of pro- 
duction threatened, OPA might, as 
second alternative, order a prelimin- 
ary price adjustment pending a com- 
prehensive study of industry costs 
on the basis of expected volume of 
sales. 

These alternatives could be taken 
by OPA without consulting Judge 
Vinson, director of economic stabili- 
zation, as these circumstances are 
covered in the requirements of the 
stabilization act. 

If it appears necessary to make a 
broad upward adjustment of bread 


prices to maintain production or to 
hold the industry profit level in line 
with the 1936-39 period, it is entirely 
possible that OPA may recommend 
that the subsidy program be trans- 
ferred from the milling to the baking 
industry level. This plan was ad- 
vanced last fall when the subsidy 
program was under discussion but 
was protested vigorously by the bak- 
ing industry. At that time OPA offi- 
cials contended that the subsidy pay- 
ment at the baking level would effect 
a saving of approximately $50,000,000 
annually to the government. This 
estimate was predicated on the claim 
that the baking industry included 
approximately 19,000 outlets and that 
the subsidy claims could be paid on 
the basis of poundage of bread pro- 
duced in a subsidy period. 

The convergence of those two acute 
problems undoubtedly will lead a re- 
view of the entire subsidy program 
with the position of the various gov- 
ernment agencies uncertain at this 
time. Shortly Congress will take up 
consideration of the extension of the 
stabilization act and OPA recommen- 
dations may be colored by their an- 
alysis of the attitude of Congress 
toward further grants of subsidy 
money. If Congress appears hostile 
to further subsidy operations OPA 
may decide to whittle down its re- 
quest by advocating subsidy use at 
the bakery level if it can be demon- 
strated that this action will reduce 
the total subsidy outlay. 


——BREAD If THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY STRIKE ENDS 

Louisville, Ky.—A four-day strike 
of production workers of the Donald- 
son Baking Co., Louisville, in which 
about half the 120 production work- 
ers quit, was called off Feb. 5, after 
a conference of company officials and 
union leaders, in which T. B. McCon- 
nell, NLRB conciliator, conducted the 
negotiations. The union had demand- 
ed that all new men employed in 
production must first join the union, 
but that nonunion men already em- 
ployed would not be affected. This 
would have resulted in a closed shop 
to new workers and the company 
refused. Eventually the clause was 
deleted from the contract by agree- 
ment. 


——BREAD !S 


JOHN V. SUTER IS DEAD 
AFTER MONTH’S ILLNESS 


John V. Suter, for the last 10 years 
representative for the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in Ohio, died early 
Feb. 7 at the- Mercy Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati. He had been ill for about 
a month and only recently had been 
confined to the hospital. Mr. Suter, 
well known in the flour industries, 
was: for many years with the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. in Ohio, and for the 
Rodney company handled the entire 
state exclusive of Cincinnati. Fu- 
neral services were held Feb. 10. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 








WMC LIST APPLIES ONLY 
TO 26-29 AGE GROUP 
Washington, D. C.—The Mill- 
ers National Federation has 
called attention to the fact that 
many local draft boards are over- 
looking the important point that 
the War Manpower Commission 
list of critical activities applies 
only to men in the 26-29 age group 
and is not applicable to employ- 
ees between the ages of 30 and 
37. Employees in the milling in- 
dustry in the latter age group 
are onan equal basis with em- 
ployees in other critical indus- 
tries and are listed as essential. 
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Thomas Introduces 
Bill for New 
Parity Calculation 


Washington, D. C.—To bring high. 
er returns to farmers, Senator Thom. 
as of Oklahoma, new chairman of 
the Senate agriculture commi(te 
last week introduced in the Senat, 
his bill to raise parity prices. Thy 
bill, which would become effectiy > 9 
days after the war, sets parity prices 


at a level estimated to bring farjjers 
the same return in purchasing powe; 
they received during the 10 yoars 


1919 to 1929. 

In addition the bill provides aj al- 
lowance be made in the parity for- 
mula for cost of hired labor, pliis 
consideration for value of labor per- 
formed by members of farmers 
households. At present there n 
provision for farm labor costs 

Present parity prices are desicned 
to bring farmers a return equa! to 
what they received during the fiy 
years 1909-14. It has been estimated 
that if the Thomas bill were in e'fec} 
now parity wheat would be $1.8% bu 


against $1.52 on Jan. 15; coiton 
29.63c lb, against 21.33c. 

Most other important agricu 
commodities would be boosted simi- 


larly, though a few would ris¢ 
slightly. Barley and burley tol 
would drop a bit. 


JOHN F. MAC LAREN DIES 


One of Ontario’s Oldest Flour Trad 
Members Succumbs at Home 
in Toronto 


Toronto, Ont.—The death of 
Ferguson MacLaren at his hon 
Toronto on Feb. 7 removed fro! 
Ontario flour trade one of its oldes 
members. He was 94 years old 
than 45 years ago when the big west 
ern spring wheat millers in Canad 
were making a place for their flou 
in the more populous parts of O1 
tario, Mr. MacLaren became know! 
to the bakers as a friend and coun- 
sellor when he was manager of thé 
Toronto office of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Lid. After many years of serv- 
ice he retired following World War I 
in 1918. In the interval he has kept 
his health and, as much as possible 
his contacts with the flour trad 
His wife is still living. 


—BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. DE ROO, PIONEER 
MICHIGAN MILLER, DIES 


Flint, Mich.—C. J. De Roo, 89, long 
identified with the milling business 
in Michigan, died Feb. 4 at his hom 
in Flint. 

Mr. De Roo was a member 
pioneer milling family in Michigar 
His father settled in Ottawa Count) 
in 1847 and built the first flour mi 
in that section of the state. Mr. D 
Roo engaged in the milling business 
at Zeeland in 1879 and later at Hol- 
land, Mich., where he was mayor 0 
that city for several years. 

In 1907 he established the Penin- 
sular Milling Co. at Flint. Of lat 
years that company has not bee! 
manufacturing flour but has been 
distributor of flour and feed. 

Mr. De Roo was chairman o! the 
board of the Michigan Millers Fir 
Insurance Co., Lansing, until as! 
year when he retired because of poo! 
health after 50 years as a membel 
of the board. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























(IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


== GRAIN COM 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
lour! Average flours really cost 
nore than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
noister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





bd VOIGT MILLING CO. 





irand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 











—— 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
ancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 








CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 


— 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard“: 








“ 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


— 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
CHE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
amar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are in good demand. Mills are op- 
erating on export orders in addition to do- 
mestic business. Sales are made at the 
ceiling. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate and all sales appar- 
ently are for domestic account. Mills are 
operating part time and supplies are suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. Quotations: 


rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb, 12 at $5 per 100 Ibs bulk; 20-0z pack- 


48-oz packages $2.82 


ages $2.59 case, 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 

spection division Feb 9, 1945, and re- 

ceipts and shipments during the past week, 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 


Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





Semi-public  ter- 
minals ...... 49,593 1,957 9,165 15,190 
Private terminals ° 36 1 
Winter storage, 
ifloat ose eke , 122 
Totals. $9,593 1,957 9,201 15,314 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 16,615 221 104 
Int public and 
semi-public ele 
vators 10,471 180 106 
Churchill 1,878 
Pring Rupert 1,097 
Victoria. : 876 
Totals 81,025 1,957 9,601 
Year ago : 15,671 947 8,682 
Receipts during week 
It. Wm.-Pt Ar 1,265 18 3,071 2,002 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west 
ern diy 70 143 9 
Totals 1,969 18 3,215 32,011 
Shipments during week 
Kt. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 
Rail 223 Lod Sf 
All other public 
and semi-publi 
terminals, west- 
ern div 369 F 29 
Totals 591 134 938 296 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 9, 1945 
Kt. Wm.-Pt Ar. 184,875 £,905 50,484 47,456 
All other public 


ind semi-public 
terminals, west 
ern div 9,87 1,224 1,37 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 9, 1945 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 161,450 4,541 56,448 37,528 
All other public 

and semi-publi 

terminals, west 

ern diy 7,384 1,017 1,216 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Felt 
1945, in bushels (000s omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Iive Barley 
Raltimore 512 
Boston 1,195 ; 
Buffalo 9,342 ‘ 114 

Afloat 7,359 2,353 é 140 
Chicago e% 

Afloat 1,257 e 1,436 a 
lbuluth 19 25 250 
Fort Worth Oa7 
Lakes ‘ 

New Orlean 1,04 
New York 128 

A float 
Philadelphia 522 

Totals 16,871 1,942 4,269 114 690 
Jan. 27 

1945 ‘. 17.649 1,578 139 696 
Feb. 5, 1944 11,700 9S 3,560 590 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
ifloat at the principal markets of the 





United States at the close of the week 
ending ‘eb , 1945, and Feb. 5, 1944, as 
reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 


omitted) 
Canadian 


American~ —in bond-- 





Feb Feb Feb Feb 
3 5 3 5 
1944 1945 1944 
Wheat 120,039 25,468 17,92 
30 See ee 
Oats 1,401 
Rye 114 
Barley 690 





Flaxseed 
Soybeans . ees toe 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 3 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
wheat none (1,222,000) bus; corn 
(27,000). 


theses): 
179,000 (527,000); soybeans 74,000 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb 
20 27 3 10 
29,098 22,390 35,483 *31,486 


Five mills 
*Four mills 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 








Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 


a profitable friend . . . 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 


will quickly learn to know 


it when you use it in your 


bakery. 
* 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA : 


. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


f KANSAS 












IF YOU NEED - 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


Chicago 3, Illinois ne 


155 N. Clark Street 
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? 


™ 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
Sd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


, 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Sales of flour by 
the Southwest lagged somewhat 
while most buyers and_ sellers 
to their delivery problems. Sales, 
reached 53% of capacity, compared 


mills in 
last week 
attended 
however, 
with 


81% the previous week and 46% a year ago. 

Mills are in many cases drifting farther 
behind on their deliveries as the result 
of low manpower and shortage of cars. 
Some mills were forced to close down for 
a day last week because of the boxcar 
shortage. 

Buyers are purchasing some fill-in cars, 


forced now to fill the 
of the customers in 
have curtailed 
shortage and 


mills are 
needs only 
Several bakeries 
because of flour 


but some 
immediate 
distress. 

production 


their own manpower situation. 

Prices are hugging the ceiling as mills 
find little incentive to sell when their pro- 
duction schedules fall into arrears. A few 
buyers are becoming alarmed at the situa- 
tion. 

Clears are lower, slightly, because of the 
increased offerings of straight cars, Ex- 


business still is good to the Latin 
countries. 

Quotations Feb. 10: established brands 
of family flour $4.10@4.30, bakers’ short 
patent $3.30@3.35, standard patent $3.25@ 
3.30, straight $3.20@3.25, high protein clears 
$2.65@2.80 (nominal), low protein $2@2.15. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 6 quiet, 4 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
78% last week, compared with 80% the 
previous week. Family buyers took 60% 
of bookings and bakers 40%. There was 
a slight improvement in operations, which 
averaged 89%, compared with 82% the pre- 


port 
American 








vious week. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, sacks, del. Oklahoma rate _ points 
Feb. 10: hard wheat short patent flour 
$4@4.30; soft wheat short patent $4@4.30, 
standard patent $3.90@4.10, bakers’ short 
patent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard $3.25@ 


3.35. 
Omaha: 
lend-lease and army 
peared last week and business was in fair 
volume. Except for a few large orders, 
general business was not in excess of 60% 
of capacity. The bakery business continues 
at a high level. Cash wheat is very strong 
in Omaha and ceiling prices prevail for all 
milling wheat. There is a very moderate 
movement and with the boxcar situation so 
bad, any chance of having much change 
in the wheat receipts is rather small. De- 
are operating at 


government 
buying of flour ap- 


Bakery buying and 





mand is excellent. Mills 

very near to full capacity and indications 
are that this will continue for some time. 
Quotations Feb. 10: family short patents 
$3.30@3.50, standard patents §$3.15@3.30, 
bakery short patents $3.30@3.50, high pro- 
tein clears $2.75@2.90, fancy first clears, 


0@2.50; low grade clears, 
5 @ 2.10. 
Millers are 


cars. 





nominally 
nominally $2 
Wichita: 
capped by lack of 
been compelled to 





somewhat handi- 
Some mills have 
store flour against the 
day when cars will come through. Mills 
have been operating from 90 to 100%, 
indicating that the labor situation is slight- 
ly easier. 
Hutchinson: 
last week and the 
expanded. Round-lot 
cluded. Inquiry came from both bakers 
and jobbers. Shipping directions continue 
to come freely, but movement is retarded 
by lack of boxcars. 
Salina: Demand 
Shipping directions are 
are scarce. 


Flour interest broadened 
volume of new business 


bookings were in- 


only fair. 
boxcars 


for flour is 
good, but 


Texas: Flour sales last week were off 
somewhat compared to the previous pe- 
riod. Family flour. accounted for 15 to 


There was a sprinkle of 
mills "having long estab- 
Some mills may have 


25% of capacity. 
export sales by 
lished connections. 


much as 40 to 50% of capacity 
buying by government agencies 
Operations continue at maxi- 


sold as 
in all. No 
was reported. 


mum capacity. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations Feb. 10: family flour $3.90@4.15, 
high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bakers, 


ceiling $3.52, first clears, enriched $2.90@ 


3, delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: New York buyers were re- 
ported to be in the market last week for 
small lots of flour, but general inquiry was 
light. Millers report a decided falling off 
both in inquiry and bookings, with buyers 
hesitant and apparently unable to make 
up their minds as to future needs, Con- 


sidering the volume of business on mill 
books, this is not to be wondered at, and, 
with shipping conditions as they are, mill- 


ers are not aggressive sellers. 





Not only are bakers getting low on 
stocks, but retail groceries throughout the 
central states and the East are said to 
have been just about cleaned out of flour. 
Distributors to the grocery trade have flour 
bought and are clamoring for deliveries. 
Mills, of course, are unable to help them- 
selves, and they say it will take weeks to 
fill up the holes. In the meantime, they 
are not pressing for new business—either 





family or bakery. 
Bookings by northwestern mills last week 








were a little under 60% of capacity, com- 
pared with 96% a week earlier, and 40% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 12: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34; fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mil including Duluth: Inquiry 
remains indifferent with only light sales 
reported last week. Mills have plenty 
of directions, but operations are handi- 
capped by lack of boxcars. As usual, de- 


millfeed far exceeds the supply. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Bakery buyers continued to hold 
off last week and only scattered, moderate- 


mand for 


sized sales were made to them and other 
flour users. Shipping directions continue 
fair, but lack of cars has affected deliv- 
eries. Sales of family flour continue fair, 
but no general buying is reported. De- 


fair. Quotations Feb. 10: 
$3.47@3.57, standard pat- 


liveries are 
spring top patent 














ent $3.37@3.47, first clear $3.14@3.34, sec- 
ond clear $2, family flour $4.41; hard win- 
ter short patent $3.46@3.57, 95% patent 
$3.36@3.47, first clear $2.67@3.45, soft win- 
ter short patent $3.45@4.31, standard pat- 
ent $3.26@4.06, first clear $2.75@3. 


sales were consid- 
nothing in the 
placed on the 
and consist- 


New flour 
last week, 

parcels being 
was scattered 
5,000-bag lots. The usual 
rather slow. <A good 
clears. Offerings were 
firm. The car short- 


St. Louis: 
erably lighter 
way of large 
books, Buying 
ed of 1,000- to 
earlot orders were 
demand existed for 
small and prices held 
age is affecting business considerably. Job- 
bers advise new business is very light. The 
trade generally have enough booked to carry 
them for some time. With favorable war 
news, they do not feel like making fur- 
ther commitments. Sugar requirements are 
very difficult to procure. 

Central states mills report bookings fair- 
ly good. The baker, tamily and cracker 
trades were interested in hard and soft 
wheat flour, but the car shortage has had 
a tendency to slow down sales. 

Quotations Feb. 10: soft wheat 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo; It now appears that some central 
states mills did more business following 
announcement of the new subsidy Feb. 1 
than was reported at the time, but it was 
of temporary duration. All mills have 
been handicapped by inability to get cars, 


patent 
fam- 
95% 


and if this condition continues buyers will 
become concerned abolit their supplies. Sales 
have settled back into routine character, 
with many of the mills not pressing to 
make additional sales, but concerned about 
making shipments already on the books. 


EASTERN STATES 


Sales of flour are scattered and 
at this time is 


Buffalo: 
light. The trade interest 
more in getting flour delivered than in 
making new commitments, a problem that 
is complicated by the transportation tie-up 
as a result of the storm, car and labor 
shortages. Mills are crowded with direc- 
tions. Traffic departments of the mills at 
this time are the nerve centers of the 
plants. Spring clears are firm. Quotations 
Feb. 10, cottons: spring first patent $3.80; 
standard patents $3.70, first clear $3. 
hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% pat- 
ent $3.70, first clear $3.25; soft winter short 
patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Although scattered sales are 
reported, the major attention of the trade 
continues to center on getting flour through 
to. buyers. The situation, in spite of some 
improvement in transportation, continues to 





harass flour users as impediments from 
mill to trucking at the bakery hinder de- 
liveries. The recent embargoes have ma- 
terally reduced the _ railroad congestion, 
but it is difficult to get boxcars and brok- 


ers report that their mills in all parts of 


the country can get no more than 25% of 
their requirements. This previously was 
particularly true at Buffalo, where weather 


critical, but eastern 
western roads’ sup- 
return of empties. 


conditions have been 
storms have now cut 
plies by delaying the 


Some improvement is evident at metro- 
politan freight yards and the railroads 
are better able to locate cars and lighter 


them to terminals, when permits are avail- 


able. The trucking situation is still far 
from satisfactory. 
Slightly lower flour prices attract buy- 


sales of spring 
few sales of 


ers and scattered to fair 
standards are reported. A 


clears and Kansas standards are also re- 
ported. Quotations Feb. 10: spring high 
glutens $3.95, standard patents $3.55@3.70, 


clears $3.35@3.50; southwestern short pat- 
ents $3.70@3.80, standard patents $3.50@ 
3.60, clears $2.97@3.15; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $3.50@3.60, Pacific coast $3.72 
@ 3.77. 


Philadelphia: Flour prices are holding 
at previous levels. The recent double em- 
bargo caused a tight position on supplies, 


moderate easing in this 
direction and the next few days should see 
a loosening up in receipts. There is some 
bakery inquiry for delivery, but vir- 
tually all flour due to arrive within the 
near future has been contracted for and ac- 
tual transactions are small. Quotations 
Feb. 10: spring wheat short patent $3.73@ 
3.78, standard patent $3.63@3.68, first spring 


but there is a 


spot 








clear $3.45@3 hard winter short patent 
$3.73@3.78, 95% $3.63@3.68; soft winter 
Straights, nearby $3.35@3.45. 

Pittsburgh: Some activity was evident in 


past week. Freight  tie- 
very disturbing to bakers 
entire Tri-State area. 
were lifted, freight 


flour sales the 
ups were proving 
and jobbers of the 
Although embargoes 
deliveries in all lines were in a terrible 
plight. One flour salesman who made a 
trip through central Pennsylvania stated 
flour orders on a “larger than usual scale” 
were placed by many bakers, but placing 
flour orders proved much less disturbing 
than getting delivery. Jobbers in the dis- 
trict had great difficulty in getting flour. 
Rolling stock of railroads and the labor 
situation are both below par and promise 
increased trouble in deliveries in this section, 








Flour prices on standard patent are close 
to ceilings. Other prices remain at last 
week’s quotations. Clears are in fair de- 
mand, with the supply tight and prices 
firmer. Shipping directions are brisk. 


Quotations Feb. 10: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.15@ 
3.25; spring bakers short patent $3.70@ 


3.80, standard $3.60@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.45@3.50; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate $3.85@ 
3.92, straight 5@3.69; Pacific coast $3.63 
@3.73; family flour, advertised brands $4.35 
@4.71, other brands $4@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: A _ little business was 
transacted this week in the flour trade 
here. * Principal activity continued to be in 
southwestern hard wheats. There was 
some activity in midwestern flour. Sales 
in northern spring wheat and Pacific coast 
types are fair. Shipping directions here 
continue favorable. Production of cake, 
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cracker, macaroni and bread continues good, 
Quotations Feb. 10: hard spring family 
patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, standard 
patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, first 
clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard win- 
ter family patent $3.75, bakers short patent 


$3.45@3.60, first clear $2.85@3.10; soft 

wheat short patent $4.25@4.45, straight 

$3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 
Nashville: Millers and flour brokers re. 


port new business rather light. The an- 
ticipated sales on the change in the enpb. 
sidy the first of the month did not develop 
Sales were limited to an occasional car of 
patent grades for immediate or nearby 
shipment and forward bookings were prac- 
tically nil. Outbound shipments to the 


merchants, jobbers and wholesalers in th¢ 
South and Southeast range from slow to 
fairly good. Local blenders say that slow- 
ness in family flour sales seems inevitble 
during war times, when the majority of 
women are either working in war projects 


or giving part of their time to relief aven- 
this condition helps the 


cies. However, 
bakery business. Flour prices are alout 
steady with a week ago. 

Quotations Feb. 10: soft wheat balers 
and pastry flour $3.70, high patent $1.78, 
extra protein content $4.85, soft wheat 
short patent family $5.05@5.15, standard 








patent $4.90@5.05, straight $4.65@4.85, ir 
$4.20@ 4.50. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market is unchan-<ed 
New business is very nominal, as mill: in 
this territory all have heavy bookings \ ith 
the government and lend-lease. In view of 
the good demand from all other ou'lets 


they are not inclined to shade prices o: 
press sales at this time. Mills are operat 
ing at capacity with enough busine ir 
sight to keep them busy for at least the 


next 60 to 90 days. Quotations, basis «a1 


lots, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Feb. 10: m- 
ily patent, enriched, 50’s $4.12; bakery 
pastry, 100’s $2.98; bluestem, 100’s $°.33; 


Montana hird wheat, 100’s $3.59. 
Portland: New flour bookings are slow in 

the Pacific Northwest. Mills are not receiv 

ing inquiries from the Middle West, due 









to the break in the wheat markets nd 
local buyers are not prone to take hold 
The embargo on movement of cars ist 
of the Mississippi river had its effect on 


the slowing down of inquiries from east of 


Chicago. Shipments have been held back 
and this has slowed down everything «en- 
erally. Mills have sufficient backlog for 
the next 60 days, and figure the govern 


ment will be in the market for more yur 
by that time. 

Quotations Feb. 10: 
high gluten $3.60, bluestem 
bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $: 
cracked wheat $3. 


all Montana $:.{0 
bakers $ 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





wheat flour op- 
difficultie 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring 
erations are curtailed by 


transportation. The inadequate suppl 
boxcars is slowing up movement out 
the mill and most plants are plugged wu 


orders ul 
improves 


flour. No more 
until the 


export 
situation 


with 
be taken 


Completion of present contracts has beer 
postponed by the scarcity of transporta- 
tion facilities. Pri are at ceiling levels 





in the domestic market and the export pric 
for United Kingdom is also stabilized. (uo 


tations Feb. 10: top patents $5.05 bbl, se 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton 
mixed cars, track, Toronto Montreal 
freights, add 10c extra where cartag 

performed. For export, government regu- 
lation flour $9.45 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. in 


ter ports, February-March-April seaboard 


Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Most 
mills have enough business on hand to kee} 
running fairly steadily if they have suf 
ficient wheat to fill the orders. Some ars 








short of grain and find it difficult under 
present road conditions to get fresh sup- 
plies. Domestic demand is moderate, but 
there has been a good export § inquiry 
Ceilings prevail. Quotations Feb. 10: 
bbl, in secondhand cottons, Mor 


freights; for export $6.25 bbl, in cottor 


bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of 75c bbl. 
Winter wheat is scarce. Country rvad 


are impassable and wheat deliveries ar 
at a standstill. It is believed that there 
are fair quantities still on farms. wiilel 
will be available when road _ conditions 
improve. The price is the ceiling. Quota 


— 








| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

Spring first patent .......... ‘ 3.57 re ££? ae ae eee $....@ 3.44 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.47 -+2-@ 3.34 3.44 
Spring first clear ......... 3.34 3.00@ 3.10 Kon 
Hard winter short patent 3.57 oP ov.0% 3.44 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.47 .-@. 3.49 
Hard winter first clear 3.45 . -@. 3.06 
Soft winter short patent 4.31 --@. 3.98 
Soft winter straight ......... 4.06 -@... 3.74 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) o068 coe Qoes kee 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.00 wre Fete 3.75 
eve DOU, WHITE .o.cccsveccee 3.31 3.30@ 3.40 3.69 
Rye flour, dark ; 3.05 2.95@ 2.98 3.19 
Semolina, No. 1 ......sseees esee 3.75 -@. sus e@oses 3.99 3 

Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $....@.... DORR cicvcsce FrcceQosce GoseeQoeee 
Soft winter straight Ae o Dove Montane, 1060’ s..  .6.-@.8.89 crccQGoees 
Pastry, 100’s ..... @ 2.98 --@ 


*Includes nearby straights. tNashville 


tons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


prices basis 


f.o.b. Ohio 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 





River points for soft winter wheat flour. 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Buffalo +tNew York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
3.80 ee 3.95 Perr. Sere $3.73@ 3.78 $3.75@ 3.82 $3.70@ 3.80 Frere 
~~ Pee 63@ 3.68 3.65@ 3.72 3. .70 ee 
~ ere 3.45@ 5 3.40@ 3.50 3. -40 coos 
— ee 3.73@ 3.75@ 3.82 3.5 .60 
s Jere 3.63@ 3.68 3.65@ 3.72 3. .50 
@ «Dees. -@ 3. -20 * 
ree See .@ 3.80@ 3.85 4. .55 4.48 
ee Freee @eces *3.35@ 3.45 3.50@ 3.55 3 .70 4,34 
és0% er) Sere re sane coee@® ww. rere os 
3.10 coe @ eer Tre ke 3.25@ 3.40 3.00@ 3.30 A. 
3.55 3.41@ eS Pere 3.42@ ‘ a 3.15@ 3.25 err. 
3.05 ee fee Se ee a ee ‘ 6 2.70@ 3.00 foe 
3.98 @ 4.03 006.6 pees oeee@ 4,03 Ter. Ferre ose @eces coeeG 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{...$....@5.05 $....@.... ek oo!) og) eee 45 
Spring second patentf ....@4.40 ....@.... Ontario 90% patentst ..... 5.50 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {198-Ib cot 
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tions Feb. 10: $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points, according to freights. 
Winnipeg: Export trade in Canadian flour 
last week was restricted to small amounts 
worked to the West Indies. There was no 
suggestion of any business to the United 
Kinggéom or other overseas destinations. 
Domestic demand continues and supplies 
are moving freely. All mills are operat- 
ing to capacity and there appears to be no 
jet-up in sight. Quotations Feb. 10: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80; second 
pater s to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: No export trade has yet de- 
veloped here and business continues con- 
jned to regular orders for the baking trade, 
oupled with limited store demand. The 
export picture continues cloudy, although 
ommitments are understood to have been 
made for a substantial movement of sacked 
whe from this port for British Empire 
ountries and some flour may be included 
in these shipments. 


In the domestic hard wheat flour trade 
bake orders are holding active and steady, 
but ere is no improvement in store sales. 
price are unchanged, cash car prices on 
the usis of cotton 98's being $5.40 for 


frst patents, $5 for bakers patents and 


34.90 for Vitamin B, all prices based on 


Feb. 10. : ; 
So wheat flour from Ontario continues 
to find a fair demand with price to the 
firm at $7.50. 


trac 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Curtailed operations, due to 
the ir shortage, naturally have empha- 
sized the searcity of millfeed. The tempo- 
rary embargo against shipments to the 
Bast enabled northwestern mills to allocate 
, litle more of their production to local 
in their respective areas, but they 
1%t make enough to satisfy even this 
d. Now that the embargo has been 
mills want to take care of customers 
iere, but the car situation is such that 
ire getting farther and farther be- 
i on deliveries. Jobbers are able to 
ick up an occasional car, but they are 
ew and far between. With boxcars at a 
premium, more feed is moving out by 
truc than normally. Mixed-car demand 
iso is heavy, so that most mills have 
lifficulty in accumulating straight cars of 
millfeed. It will be some time, millers 
sa) efore the situation is again anything 
ike normal. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Demand continues to ex- 
eed supply. Quotations, burlaps, carloads 
or uthern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
hor $1.95 ewt; for northern deliveries: 





$1.9 
Omaha: Millfeed production is holding 
very well and with prospects of con- 


1p 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


tinuing so for some time, larger part of 
the demand may be satisfied. As yet, how- 
ever, the demand from all directions is 
greatly in excess of the supply. Recent 
cool and windy weather has been favor- 
able for drying wet corn in this territory. 
Hominy feed has moved up $1 ton in the 
last few days. 


Wichita: Demand from feeders and feed 
mixers for millfeeds is so strong that it 
is impossible to keep abreast of orders. 
Quotations are unchanged at the ceiling 
and are reported, basis Kansas City, at 
$36.50 ton for bran and shorts. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is far in 
excess of supply and prices for all de- 
liveries remain at ceilings. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good, 
with the trend steady and supplies insuf- 
ficient to take care of trade requirements. 
Bran and shorts continue to sell at ceiling 
levels. 

Fort Worth: The supply situation con- 
tinues as tight as ever. Occasional cars 
of bran offered are working at full ceil- 
ing, but no carlots of shorts are avail- 
able. Quotations, ceiling. 

Toledo: Millfeed is still selling readily 
at the ceiling levels of $42.35 ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, with demand in excess of supply 
and production showing tendency to fall off. 


Buffalo: The feed situation is serious 
because of the breakdown caused by the 
unprecedented storm which tied up trans- 
portation. Output still is curtailed for the 
same cause, In the last few days, due 
to remedial measures taken by the state, 
some relief has been secured, but there is 
a great demand from the farms and dis- 
tributive channels for more feed at once to 
save the animals. Quotations: all varieties 
$41.55 straight carloads, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Philadelphia: Demand is good, the trend 
is firm and supplies are limited. Quota- 
tions: std. bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, 
all $44.84@45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: Bran, standard middlings, red 
dog buyers all over the district are search- 
ing for feeds for their customers. Corn, 
barley and oats have firmed in price and 
supplies are much below the demand. Clears 
are scarce too. Freight tie-ups are very 
bad throughout the entire district. Em- 
bargoes have been lifted but freight de- 
liveries are slow and the millfeeds picture 
in the Tri-State district remains gloomy. 

Nashville: Demand is heavier for mill- 
feed, due to colder weather. Few offer- 
ings are made as the majority of mills are 
either selling their entire production at their 
mill doors, or in mixed cars. Local dealers 
indicate that it is difficult to secure feed 
in large quantities. Prices continue at the 
ceilings. Bran and shorts both quoted 
$43.30@44.30 ton. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 ton. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, midds., shorts 
$36.50 ton. 
Ogden: 
week, with 
storm and colder weather. 
ing up with commitments, and report a 
lot of government as well as local busi- 
ness well into April. Mills continue to 
operate at capacity. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds, $38 ton, ceiling. Cali- 
fornia prices: red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white and midds. $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up 

$1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills cannot begin to 
take care of the inquiry for millfeed. Sup- 
plies are tighter than ever now that the 
movement of feeding grains has slowed up. 
Prices remain at the ceiling. Quotations: 
domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
rates. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all millfeeds con- 
tinues keen and practically all supplies from 
western mills are moving to eastern Can- 
ada, Sales in western Canada are in- 
significant. The output of millfeeds is 
substantial and all supplies are moving 
freely. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran 
25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver; Domestic demand continues 
beyond all expectations and will likely con- 
tinue as long as millfeed bears the same 
cost relationship with ordinary feeding 
grains as it currently does. All dealers are 
rationing sales to customers, but even with 
this method they are unable to cope with 
demands. In addition, western mills shut- 
ting down for freeze-outs on the prairies 
have slowed up somewhat in their deliv- 
Cash car quotations are, bran $29.80, 
$33.80. 


Business continued brisk last 
trade stimulated by a snow- 
Plants are keep- 


eries, 
shorts $30.80, midds. 








SELL NOW 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Reduce Profit Tax 


715% 


by as much as... 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

















Vv 





WANTED 
Packaged Line Sales Manager 


Capable, aggressive, family flour man 
experienced in sales to chain stores 
and wholesale grocers to take care 
of presently established large volume 
of business and to extend sales of 
packaged Cake flour, Pancake flour, 
Buckwheat Pancake flour and Farina 
Breakfast cereal to this trade. Ex- 
perienced in sale of packaged goods 
not necessary but helpful. Line well 
established for 10 years. Presently 
working field organization of more 
than 50 representatives. Excellent 
opportunity for right man. Give 
qualifications and salary wanted in 
first letter. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











WANTED — EXPERIENCED BOLTER OR 
Spouter to become second miller, modern 
1A plant. Address 7152, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, MACHINE 
tenders, smutters. Permanent postwar 
positions; plant located in Minneapolis. 
Address 7184, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST BY LARGE 
milling concern. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Give education and experi- 
ence in first letter. Address 7187, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SALESMAN WANTED — TRAVELING 
flour broker for eastern Texas-Louisiana 
territory with expenses advanced needed 
by mill already serving that area with 
excellent family flour prospects’ there. 
Address 7188, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


TEXAS MILL, 1,25 CWT DAILY CA- 
pacity, seeks sales manager, experienced 
in handling and developing bakery and 
family trade. Prefer man 88 to 43, or 
younger if draft exempt, with following 
in states of Texas, Louisiana and the 
Southeast. Must be honest, sober, de- 
pendable, reliable, aggressive, industrious, 
with pleasing personality—a good tele- 
phone salesman, producing personally as 
well as through sales force directed. 
Permanent job, excellent opportunity for 
right man. Address 7165, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


N. & M. CHILLS, 10x30; NO. 4 ALLIS 
Reels, No. 28 Great Western sifters and 
parts for them. 9x24 Allis roller mills, 
No. 7 Niagara Upright bran duster; No. 4 
Allis Upright bran duster. Receiving sep- 
arators. Richardson Co., 1901 2nd St. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















FLOUR BLENDING MACHINERY WANT- 
ed—One 10-bbl flour mixer; one small pack- 
age flour packer; one 60- to 75-bbl sifter; 
one 75-bbl Entoleter; one 10 H.P. gear 
head motor. F. D. Lowery, Box 110, 
Meridian, Miss. 


v 


WANTED — POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
dent or Head Miller Experienced with 
hard and soft wheat, cake and other spe- 

Understand flowing, installa- 

tion and upkeep of the plant. Central 

or southern preferred Address 

7179, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 

olis 2, Minn. 


cial flours. 


states 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ FLOUR MILL 
experience as Traffic Manager, Manager 
Shipping and Production Departments of 
large mill, management of small mill. 
Now employed but would consider change 
if position offered has postwar future. 
Address 7169, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 










10 
kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 














Milling Executives 


Sales, production,  ship- 
ments, inventories and sta- 
tistics can be unified into 
one direct, fast moving pro- 


cedure. Let us tell you how. 


‘ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Management Counsellors 
Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











FLOURS Complete 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 
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and bakery industries to send to the falfa meal produced by the Small tie 

Milk S lid board any further observations they company at this and other locations. RYE PRODUCTS 

1 o1as might care to make, bearing in mind It will be a fireproof building and the 
that the chief concern of the board conveying system will include a belt : i aigtew niin 
amity: ; ; is the nutrition of the American peo- conveyor to the cars for efficient , Minneapolis: Inquiry is indifferent ang 
(Continued from page 16.) is ae . yuying is limited to small lots for nearh, 
% rt ple as a whole. loading. The building will be 220 by delivery, Lack of stability in grain fy. 
and the simultaneous — of 6% non- In addition to Dr. Boudreau, the 186 feet, replacing the warehouse de- = {u""s wot gre cate saunas ys ae 
fat milk solids in suitable types of p45oq and Nutrition Board and its Stroyed by fire some months ago. is becoming increasingly searce. ‘Only nin 
bread. an . ar committees on milk and on cereals BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE “eam, aan is cea ec 7 
It is difficult for nutrition experts, were represented by Russell M. Wild- S@lle bu over the May future, 
. . } ” , tions on flour necessarily have to 
CONFERENCE ON WHEAT He. deer ae 
“miy. e e rye our $3.3 


with the nation’s welfare at heart, er, R. R. Williams, E. V. McCollum, 
to discern any incompatibility or any W. E. Krauss, L. A. Maynard, F. C. 
competition between the flour and ping, G. C. Thomas, W. H. Sebrell, scientists from the midwestern uni- *hiladelphia: 

bread enrichment program and the jf; M. Nelson, Hugo Sommer and F. Versities and colleges gathered at in rye four last’ weele duc to. a ai, 

continuing use of nonfat milk solids |, Gunderson. R. C. Sherwood rep- Kansas State College the first three etter demand, and prices showed a1 

in bakery products. _No evidence was_ jpesented the War Food Administra- days of this week to discuss hard wae aan Givdie sents, ae aces” ‘ 

produced to show that enrichment has tign. Associated with Mr. Kinzer winter wheat improvement from the liberal; white patent $3.42@3.52, y| 
caused less use of milk in bread. were Charles Fistere, secretary of standpoint of breeding, agronomic with eae erleoe ge cg Mr Arig 

Neither the board’s representatives the Dairy Industry Committee, Roud characteristics, insect and disease tle interest is shown in quotations, 

nor those of the milling and baking McCann, Victor Marx, C. M. Peter- control and other factors. Milton S. very slow. Rye flour, fancy white 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Agricultural wt, in cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis 


medium $3.20@3.30, pure dark $2.95@ 


ping directions are good, but deliveris 










































































fields foresaw any likelihood of decline son, C. A. McDuffee, W. H. Gurlee, Eisenhower, president of Kansas 3 50, medium $3.35 3.40. 
in the use of milk solids in bakery Ww. A, Wentworth, Col. B. F. Castle, State College, addressed the group at pagan gg Fae 
¥ . — or . 1), Es ‘ eportec as supplies are di eu to 
goods because the addition of milk Harry Leonard and R. C. Hibben. a dinner Feb. 13. tain. Quotations Feb, 10: pure white 
solids IS not specified in the model The National Co-operative Milk Pro- BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE = Abas Sie. ; 
state bill. That model is based on qycers’ Federation was represented Baffelo: Demand ts moderate. su 
rer . s r Troayrr TANT are adequate, anc ie end is irm 
the proposed standard and definition }. CG W. Holman. R. R Gockley and ON INSURANCE BOARD TSHRGAS GHELSGR? White SEER. anealan 
resulting from a thorough public hear- BF, Beach. John McCarthy, presi- Kansas City, Mo.—Frank A. Theis, “*{6 3°) lined 2c 1 
: , > anenicrac 3 > , ‘ ° P e ° . Louis: ’rices declines ’¢ last 
ing under the auspices of the Food gent of the American Bakers Asso- president of Simonds-Shields-Theis sales and shipping instructions wer 
and a a non a ciation, Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bak- Grain Co., and head of the Kan- gh ¥ glen f: 69, medium 
In oo tg oe ae ste ers of America, and Charles Hoffman, sas City Chamber of Commerce, has Chicago: No change occurred in t) 
man oO ood an Nutrition _— ates ‘me ten epiaeldas aes : Berger na é des Seer hy 
B ; alk dian patent f D Ward Baking Co., in addition to Dr. been elected to the board of direc- Some ine’ ‘ _jast_ week and bu ines — 
oard, approved the suggestion of Dr. — ©, Bing of the American Institute tors of the Kaneas City Life Inm- were fairly free. White patest rye 
Krauss, chairman of the committee of Baking, expressed the views of the niedia Ot @3.31, medium $3.08@3.21, dark § —— 
on milk, for study and report on the pakers. Mr. Skovholt and Mr. Hoff- ~~ se sie 
questions raised at the meeting such man are members of the scientific anaee wuetetnweeeee weno = 
as better standardization of nonfat advisory committee of the institute isa ™ ne 
! : ci s 5 . . ‘losine prices of grai ° "es ¢ et ing <ets, in cents ne bushel 
milk solids, and the greater use of SOE HORNER Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, ir n per 1 
E s H A °o _ r 7 ” 
these products among the _ popula- WHEAT 
: 3 4 TAQING Tw AQK SPA Mi i Shicag: c sas Ci , 7 
tion. The board and its committees INCREASING STORAGE SPACE = Chicago ine dele Pg — 
intend to examine further their po- Kansas City, Mo.—New storage fa- Feb. & 156 152 55% 148% 155 10 
sos : ‘ : — vnhah ~ = : ‘ ‘ Feb. 7 151% 1481, 155 1 
sition and in the meantime recom- cilities for the Brunswick, Mo., plant ep. 1491 14614 155 164 
mend both flour and bread enrich- of the W. J. Small Co. are being Feb. 9 148% 145 15 Lt 
s a ‘ : ; Fet ( 14 525% 15 1 1 
ment and the wide use of milk solids built by Jones-Hettelsater Construc- >. rH conn 
including dry milk products for reg- tion Co., Kansas City, it was an- a a a ee 
ular household purposes. Dr. Bou- nounced recently. Construction start- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
dreau urged all participants to exert ed Feb. 12. ,The warehouse, which _,,,, —_— oe J ee | hCVe ay July Ma) 
ry s * s . . . *ye4° eo 6 ‘ tee 2% 1 ( t 687 631 
their efforts in those directions, and _ will include blending facilities of mod- eb. 7 ea" 113% 111% 109% 69) 
asked representatives of the dairy ern design, is for the dehydrated al- [er § - ; ' in tee feel é 
) g 4 09% ‘ ; 66 3 
Feb. 10 111% 110% 107 ie 66% 60 
Feb 12 HOLIDAY 
y —_— RYE — . ———FLAXSEED BARI 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
I 
May July May July May July May Jul May 
Feb. ¢ 115 112 114% 111% 310 : 10 : L07 
Feb. 7 . 115% 112% 114% 111% 310 310 107 
Feb - a 1121 108% 111% 108 3 310 310 107 
M S ( di B t Feb. 9 111 107% 110% 107% 310 ‘ 310 1) 
Feb. 10 1113 108% 110% 107% 310 310 10 
r. spot Commodity buyer! <3. awe 
. UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
\ e ll Undertake to be of Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secre f the 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000'& omitted) of date Feb. 3, and corresponding 
if of a year ago: 
ea elp to You— Now Tite, ——Ore— ——Oate— —Ryi Bar 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 
Baltimore ’ ‘ 3,531 722 30 1; 32 55 86 " 
HATEVER commodity you may want to buy ges oe ee ee ee eee 
on a spot basis, it is more than likely that we Chicago 5,472 4,753 4,353 1,270 1,083 8,204 9,458 1,644 
e ° 9 Afloat 596 ° ° oe ‘ PF 70 ug ns 
can find a seller if one exists. Here’s why: Duluth 11,138 18,862. 738 20 4,261 1,315 445 886 3,089 
7 . Fort Worth ... . 10,730 198 134 134 110 13 8 ( 
Through our 88 offices located in all parts of the — pet 
™ “ ‘ utchinso . o1f gc ; 
country, our Commodity Department keeps a constant Indianapolis 894 954 75 «164 0 82 
° "i : Kansas City 23,868 3,032 14 228 280 790) «1,049 
check on sources of supply. Further, we are con- Milwaukee 652 35 8 11 fe 60 3.773 
~—— if Minneapolis 13,841 981 1,053 2,573 1,185 4,712 7,112 
stantly bringing buyer and seller together—and thus New Orleans .. 586 218 50 66 a 
° ° * ° ° New ork 536 20 4 1 l 
are conversant with specific instances in which staples gall 9iae ae ee a ee ee 
have been made available to buyers for immediate use. Eudakeiphin - aan #3 ¥ m +5 
"7 ° ‘ | St. Louis 2,693 105 138 281 39 47 192 
Why not let us look over your requirements? If you | Sioux City ..... 143 752 30—«170 { 17 8 
4 ° s Ss osep 2,867 2,097 og 5 15 i 98 
will tell us what you want, we can either help get it at Ao cal ret oS ‘ 
regular brokerage rates—or tell you the market situa- a se neeeres * et 
hs ¢ sakes ee 
tion at no cost to you. = eo eee “Y Fj 
Totals. 113,232 433 12,066 11,235 10,975 °19,905 24,395 1 
The same type of cooperation is, of course, offered fe — - 
to sellers SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
: Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on cal- 
P ° ceo ons ’ load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Just address our Commodity Department — phone These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
if your need is urgent—and we'll swing into action and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
, M sdiately Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buftal 
for you immediately. Sarita DIAM oisiisccssia SSRSSSORO Fi vc cE Bre BSecceDacce Bicos Greece came 
=; Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@....  36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....( a 
Soft winter bran ....... cece @ecce oBeecs Ter. Free o- be Oe ses Terk 
M RRILL L N Standard middlings* .... 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@ 
E Y CH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE Flour middlingst ...... 39.80 @ 40.30 -+++@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ee 
F _ 4% > x @ 37.75 rere ee rr. re cscs 
Bonk , ~»mmodit 1 ‘eeiiie 3 Red GOS ciccccccccvcces 39.80 @ 40.30 o20e@ 
“a:" Br sealed Con m odities and Securities ha . Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashyvy lle 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Spring bran ..........- eres born yes ae $45.67@ 46.17 $....@ 42.99 $.6..@ oo 
9 LC mw v Hard winter bran ...... . e ° . coe Doves coco Doves o+2+@ .ess 
: 70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5; N. Y. Soft winter bran ....... eer. Fe ccceM@esce pr HR Mae 43.30@ 1.30 
= Offices in 87 Citi Standard middlings* .... 44.64@46.14 44.84@46.34 45.67@46.17 ....@42. oe, 
: fh + 87 Cities Flour middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ....@42.99 43.30@44.30 
<<. eee 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.07@46.17 ....@42.99 ....@.-+ 
= Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
SUNNUNNNNNL DoPeRts .vsvesses $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ~...... ++++@28.00 «+++ @29.00 wet) oe 


*Brown shorts.---#Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


~ | UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


nneapolis 


CHICAGO, ILL. & 


OPERATING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


rs KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

ne Duluth Board of Trade 

“= Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


ELEVATORS 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
















New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 



























A Kindly Tip — 
POLAR BEAR FLOUR 
Boia Is Habit Forming 
ni Once you use it, you prob- 
“3 : ably will keep right on. 
is : ian FOUNDED BY 


a. \ . ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
A 2 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL = CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




























4 aie LIMITED 


Winans and Importers 


rd 
Soere 

































- BRANDS - 
Flour y Corvceals 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
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SU eeed & TWINES 









“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE ail 
“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” “i 

Nea iaacied VANCOUVER <7 

ee 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED - 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” HEAD 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 











Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY LIMITED 
oo See z = 


Bod 


fe) fe), brepmer-V. 7 .Vey.\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY »° THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


At the back of Parliament Square, 
Fredericton, overlooking the St. John 
River, stand the Parliament Buildings 
of the Province of New Brunswick. 

New Brunswick, nature’s vacationland 
of Eastern Canada, embraces some 
28,000 square miles of rolling hills and 
wide valleys, rich in forest land and pro- 
ductive fields. Beautiful rivers and in- 
numerable lakes, vast woodlands abound- 
ing in game and waterways teeming with 
salmon and trout, make it a sportsman’s 
paradise. Half a million residents, of 
whom almost 100,000 live in the three 
cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fred- 
ericton, are industrious, kindly, sympa- 
thetic, trustworthy and patriotic. 

The Province and its people are proud 
of their historic past and their wartime 
present. Per capita, the contribution of 
New Brunswick m men, money, industry 
and farming, is high among the provinces 
of Canada. 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Factories~MONTREAL - TORONTO 
i Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


7 





Y JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 
we BAGS corn |, 
BAGS | BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


7 ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


—— 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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_ MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR” 








BRANDS — 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 
































Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


r (MAPLE LEAR] 
[2 


S si 
eer) 


FANCY PATENT 
FLOUR 
- fer et ates Pray 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 


v- 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

NEW YORK 
MILLS AT 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 


Canada 





—— 











Februa: 

















CANA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


i Grain and 
Qa. Feeds 


D Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 




















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


PR. Co PRATT 


% 


Exporter 
OUR, CEREALS, FEEDS: 


68 King Street, Eust’ 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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MISSOURI MILLS PROTEST 
STATE LICENSE PROPOSAL 


Missouri millers are _ protesting 
against another food manufacturers’ 
license bill which has been intro- 
duced into the Missouri legislature. 
The measure is House Bill 64. The 
proposal would require special label- 
ing of goods sold in Missouri which 
would include the license number of 
the manufacturer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DURUM VARIETY TESTED 

Fargo, N. D.—Carleton, a new rust 
resistant durum variety developed co- 
operatively by the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Division of Cereal Crops, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
found to be equal to Mindum durum 
in most respects, after three years 
of testing by Manitoba durum grow- 
ers. Carleton is superior to Mindum 
in resistance to stem rust and 
strength of straw and equal or slight- 
ly superior to Mindum in macaroni 
quality. Carleton was released to 
North Dakota farmers in 1943. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BALTIMORE FIRM 


Baltimore, Md.—George S. Rairigh 
recently announced the formation of 
his own organization which will op- 
erate under the name of the Mary- 
land Feed Co. For the past five 
years Mr. Rairigh has been vice pres- 
ident and sales manager of the Atlan- 
tic Supply Co., Baltimore, and is 
well acquainted in the eastern and 
midwestern sections of the country. 
The new company plans to act in 
the capacity of distributor and bro- 
ker with headquarters at 105 Na- 
tional Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore. 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wonimacs” 


‘““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 




















Since 1857 


Grain 





WINNIPEG - 


Cable Address: 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*JAMESRICH’ 


James! Richardson & bus 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 





CANADA 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


a 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 








HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 








of their operation. 


ful milling. 





La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 


LA GRANGE MILLS MINNESOTA 











A new development 
which {greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





DIA-ciuTEM FLOUR 
ee DNASE CoMsmBATIO WLS 
Omawa mtpRasan USA 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sf 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Three Minneapolis men, invited by 
a South Dakota merchant, whom we 
will call George, to come out for 
a week-end of pheasant shooting, 
found, as they started out for the first 
day’s hunt, that all the farms were 
posted. This did not seem to worry 
their host, who drove up to a farm- 
house, got out of the car and went 
to the tractor shed to interview the 
farmer. He returned shortly with 
the information that they had been 
given permission to hunt on this land. 

They drove down the lane and en- 
tered a pasture where George sug- 
gested they leave the car and go 
afoot through the adjacent cornfield. 

Leaning against the pasture fence 
stood an old, dejected-looking horse. 
Without warning, George lifted his 
gun and shot the animal through the 
head. His companions, thunder- 
struck, began to remonstrate with 
him for killing the property of a 
farmer who had been good enough to 
grant them hunting privileges, but 
all George said was, ‘‘Now I am sat- 
isfied. I never shot a horse before, 
I have always wanted to know what 
it would feel like to shoot~a horse.” 
He reflected a moment, and added, “TI 
never shot a man, either—” 

One of the hunters, developing a 
sudden thirst, got into the car and 
drove back to the farmhouse where 
he told the owner what had taken 
place, and offered to pay for the 
horse. The farmer chuckled. “Think 
nothing of it. George and I are good 
friends, so I asked him to shoot that 
old horse and save me the trouble.” 


¥ Y¥ 


A wonderful bird the frog are 

Him ain’t got no tail hardly any 

And when him walk, him hop 

Him sit on him tail which him 

ain’t got hardly any. 
—The Big Wind, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Sergeant: Hey, there, you Mose! 
Come back here: Suppose you do 
get killed, what of it? Heaven is 
your home.” 

Mose: “Yes, suh, Sarge, ah knows 
dat. But right now, ah ain’t home- 
sick,” . 


a 


The lawyer collapsed into a res- 
taurant chair, suffering a devastating 
hangover. 

“Can I fix you a bromo-seltzer?” 
asked the waiter sympathetically. 

“Ye gods, no! I couldn’t stand the 
noise!” 

Darby: I had an awful time but I 
finally got a barometer. 

Joan: What on earth do you want 
it for? 

Darby: This barometer will tell me 
when it’s going to rain. 

Joan: Such extravagance! What do 
you suppose the good Lord gave you 
the rheumatism for? 

¥ ¥ 

Young and inexperienced father, 
gazing at triplets the nurse had just 
brought out: “We’ll take the one in 
the middle.” 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ +  H H 








A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


—_— 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Servi 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS j 
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M.STANNARD samy EAs Geees | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
Ustablishes 7 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO pLous nesourens FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
‘LOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS 
Cory Buildings, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: GRAINS,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON FAR 
Cable Address: * DoORFEACH,”’ London COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD QUHAR BROTHERS 
+RAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS arin amuse a 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. ; a FLOUR FS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Corys’ Buildings Baltic Chamb 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 
| 57/59 St. Mary A Mol alse Snanibers ; = 
52, Mark Lane, | 9 Henthen S i ERPOOL - 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW C. I. F. business much preferred, 
| . a] $2 J fe t. “ge : oe 
LONDON, E. C. 3 | a eg wneeet EP necow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: Glencairn,”” Glasgow 
‘i — - — - eins al - ——— eE—- $$ $_$_—__—__—_—_ - ee = et 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO.| GRAWFORD & LAW ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| ‘ oe J ORTER 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | FLOUR IMPORTERS (GLASGOW) LTD. 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW. C.5 
i dine anitiaaciatiianats | 50 Wellington Streets | GLASGOW, C.2 FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St.. LEITH | 
7, Corn Exchange Chambers and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers . . . ‘ . Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, E. C. 3 LONDON. E.C.3 sae get aise ae olen 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow i i ia Cables: ‘'Puruip,” Dundee 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM ROBERT NEILL, LTD. ROBERT CARSON & CO. | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
Precise LID. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM TtOUR INP URTaeS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR OAtabal §, CERE 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS aeaerT , - ‘LOUR, MEALS, CEREALS 
intiieniana titi ae Tees SS 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
seething Lane, LONDON, E. €. 3. LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Gable Address: “Alkers,’ London. Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address. ‘‘DipLoMA,’' Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST 
W.H. Rutherfurd | 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS | DR eee debe Sheaiien McC | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
cCONNELL & REID, LTD. | ote IMPORTERS 
W. H. RUTHERFURD C | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR - Hi. nos Gare URD & 0. FLOUR IMPORTERS | No.8 South College Street, 
F R I} RTERS | ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room, 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 19 Waterloo St GLASGOW | Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 C. I. F. Business Much Preferred Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow | Cable Address: Code: 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow | “VIGILANT” Riverside 
Low Grades and S R STRISI K CO We are always in the Market for 
Millfeed Pe . Hard and Soft Wheat Flours J H BLAKE 
ee Flour Mill Agents e Ale 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Produce Exchange NEW YORE 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Fl OU R 
. a : ; : : Representing 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. K N | G H: : ON H U BE RT é. H O RA N Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
F L Oo U R FOR FLOUR” FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC e 
NEW YORK i-For-B eed, | 31st and Chestnut Streets 
444 W. Grand Ave. "CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
10 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 











FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











We are ‘ 

buyers of I EEDS of all kinds 

DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miruine Co., Inman, Kan. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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N-A’s § -Way Service 
provides the “wing men” 


to complete 
the formation 


TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of 4 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate, 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of 12 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Ya oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs, 
of flour. 











Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 
enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders -— 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 

N-RICHMENT-A is compounded to give you the best in concen- 
trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment. 
feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 

For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 


W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 











BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 



























This peculiar piece of metal—part of a 
gunsight General Mills makes for navy 
cruisers—once had a troublesome ail- 
ment 

The ‘creeps’! 

lo work properly, ithad to be machined 
to an almost unbelievable smoothness 
and accuracy. But often, after a piec e was 
finished, the metal would change in size 
ever so slightly “creep” an infinitesimal 
amount and it would be useless. 

The ‘creeps’ had to be licked and we 
licked “em, strangely enough, by freezing 
each piece at 100° below zero just before 
it was given its finishing touches. For some 
unexplainable reason, the terrific cold 
“set”? the metal, stopped its creeping 


Actually, 25 parts of the gunsight call 


for workmanship so fine they have to be 
given this special sub-zero treatment. 

It may seem strange that a food come 
pany can turn out naval ordnance .. . 
gunsights, torpedo directors, and other 
secret devices... but General Mills’ 
engineering skills were well developed 
before the war by the creation and manu- 
facture of many intricate food processing 
and packaging machines. 

We are glad this experience can be put 
to good use during the war After- 
wards, what we know and what we are 
learning every day, will reflect itself 
in many new products ° some rd 
you would never now asso- 
ciate with General Mills .. . _ 
new ideas to help make life 
more pleasant for you and your family. 
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